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sarily cynical or hard-boiled, we had come to 

look on prohibition discussion as valuable only 
when tempered with a certain amount of candor, 
common sense, and constructive intention. Mere 
bellowing and calling names 
seemed no longer an adequate 
treatment of a complex, diffi- 
cult, and immensely important 
problem. It was therefore heart- 
ening to note at first that the 
hearings before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee regarding 
the various “‘ modification bills” 
promised to develop a clear-cut 
presentation of evidence and a 
rational discussion. Indeed, the wet forces, although 


N common with a good many citizens not neces- 





- naturally inclined somewhat to overstate and over- 


accent the case against prohibition, did in fact pre- 
sent a great deal of damaging evidence and many 
bold, downright, unpalatable statements from the 
mouths of entirely respectable witnesses. They stuck 
to facts rather than to theories or sentiments. But 
on April 12 appeared flocks of ladies represent- 
ing no end of women’s clubs, and so forth; and 


then and there the hearings ceased to be fact- 
finding investigations and developed into experi- 
ence meetings. The ladies, so they said, represented 
the sentiment of many other ladies, though not 
quite so many, perhaps, as they claimed. One 
colored witness, for example, stated that she spoke 
for fifteen million negroes in America, all solidly 
supporting the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. However, the importance of their 
testimony lay in its political implications. A great 
number of women — and of men, too—obviously 
approach the question as a moral issue; their 
sense of a divine right on their side is so strong 
as to be impervious to argument. Prohibition and 
its little friend, Law Enforcement, have come to 
be mystical conceptions which it were futile to 
debate. Even so cool and conservative an emo- 
tionalist as our President, in the letter which he 
wrote to the Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, slipped into a slough of mystical ver- 
biage and made‘almost no sense at all. Quoting from 
a previous statement of his, he repeated: 

“The law represents the voice of the people. 
Beyond it, and supporting it, is a divine sanction. 
Enforcement of law and obedience to law, by the 
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very nature of our institutions, are not matters of 
choice in this republic, but the expression of a moral 
requirement of living in accordance with the truth. 
They are clothed with a spiritual significance, in 
which is revealed the life or the death of the Ameri- 
can ideal of self-government.” 

The intent behind these words is obvious, but 
the words themselves are clad about with mystery. 
Does the President really think there is a divine 
sanction behind the Tariff Act or the Income Tax 
Law? Just what is the theology of this newer Cal- 
vinism? Or is it just a mild and harmless hokum? 

Apparently, the drys will continue to appeal to the 
law-abiding element, the good people of this coun- 
try, on the ground that we must obey the law 
rather than debate the case as to the actual merits 
and effectiveness of prohibition legislation. In other 
words, the issue will remain confused if the drys can 
keep it so, and the religious and moral elements will 
be worked up into an enthusiastic opposition to any 
discussion that sounds remotely like modification. 

We believe that these tactics will be successful and 
that the wets at this time will get no forrader in 
national politics or legislation, however vigorously 
the prohibition issue be injected into local politics at 
the next elections. It is deplorable that our Govern- 
ment cannot officially investigate this problem with- 
out the diversions and excursions and alarms of 
tub-thumping choruses and of canny cheer leaders 
who busy themselves in creating side issues and in 
organizing enthusiasms. Perhaps some day both 
sides will remember that America is more important 
than their particular enthusiasm and will agree to 
talk things over quietly, honestly, and patiently. 
But that day is not yet. 


Taxes or Fines 


ee statement in the testimony during the wet 
and dry hearings stands out. Mr. Buckner, the 
United States Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York, took occasion to knock on the head the 
plausible fallacy that prohibition enforcement is 
financially sound because the fines collected from 
law breakers in certain States exceed the costs of 
enforcement. He said: 

“This idea that a law should be made to pay its 
way is a bad one. I will take over the prosecution of 
pickpockets in New York and make that law pay. 
I read constantly that the prohibition law is paying 
its way. That’s a bad situation. I think Mr. Mellon 
ought to collect the revenues of the Government and 
the Department of Justice should enforce the laws.” 

This is entirely sound doctrine and preached 
opportunely. Of course the amount of the fines col- 
lected under the enforcement of a law has nothing 
whatever to do with the virtue or the wisdom of 
that law. A most wicked and disastrous law could 
be passed which would yield an immense revenue in 


fines for violations, but civilized Governments prefer 
to raise funds by taxes rather than by punishments. 
The virtue of a law is shown by its effects on the 
public, the material and moral results of its enact- 
ment. The fact that it is so widely violated as to 
make its sanctions financially profitable is hardly an 
argument in its favor. On the contrary, the best 
laws tend to enforce themselves; they are so but- 
tressed and supported by public opinion that their 
violation is the exception and not the rule. 


The Overthrow of Tuan Chi-jui 


tb deposition of Tuan Chi-jui, President of the 
Chinese Republic, and the calling of Gen. Wu 
Pei-fu, war lord of Chihli Province, by the leaders of 
the national army, or Kuominchun, to restore 
political equilibrium, amounts 
to little more than a reshuffling of 
the cards. General Wu, one of 
the three military leaders who 
have been contending for su- 
premacy, becomes China’s cen- 
tral figure, not so much because 
he is the long-sought “strong 
man,” as because Tuan was 
notoriously weak and _ineffi- 
cient. The coup which makes 
him dictator of the Central Government was a 
sequel to conferences between General Wu and the 
leaders of the Kuominchun. It was followed by the 
posting of a proclamation to the effect that Tuan, 
since becoming chief executive, had done much that 
was detrimental to the people and the country. His 
worst offenses were the recent shooting by his guards 
of student demonstrators and the signing of the 
gold franc settlement of the French Boxer indemnity 
last year— which meant, according to Chinese 
authorities, a heavy loss to China owing to the 
exchange being in France’s favor, but which also 
made possible the ratifying of the Nine-Power 
Treaty with China drawn up at the Washington 
Conference. 

It is idle to follow the developments of the civil 
war that has culminated in the overthrow of Tuan, 
but it is expected that they will result in a realign- 
ment of the political elements, the formation of a 
new cabinet, and the reallotment of spheres of influ- 
ence among the military chiefs. Meanwhile, the loss 
of trade from which the country is suffering, due to the 
continual warfare, is enormous. The condition of the 
railways financed by British funds and of British 
mining and other enterprises is disastrous, while the 
shipping traffic in the south has not yet freed itself 
entirely from the effects of the boycott. In the north 
the cause of the trouble was not the misdoings of a 
recalcitrant Government, but of irresponsible mili- 
tary leaders who disregarded national law and 
treaty obligations to achieve their own ends. 
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There is need for forceful leadership in China. 
There is need for someone strong enough to check 
the military exactions and prevent the disorganiza- 
tion of communications which follow in the wake of 
strife. There is need for real statesmanship on the 
part of the powers, so that all may realize the danger 
threatening China from within, and so that all 
efforts may be brought to bear upon concerting a 
policy which will save the republic from further 
progress on the downward path. Foreign influence is 
still a great factor in delaying the process of disin- 
tegration, and, if judiciously exerted by the powers 
acting in unison, it will have a profoundly favorable 
effect upon the future of the country. 


Coal at the Crossroad 


N this issue, considerable space is devoted to 
discussing the breakdown in British coal. Through 
the articles by Frank Hodges and Charles R. 
Walker emerges the picture of an industry, over- 
manned and_ overdeveloped, 
shattered by loss of markets and 
growth in the use of substitutes. 
The importance of the situation 
to Americans can hardly be 
overemphasized. To ignore the 
lesson implied in this break- 
down of the “keystone of Brit- 
ish industry” is to overlook a 
warning of what may happen in 
our own bituminous fields un- 
less measures are taken to increase efficiency. 

On May 1, the subsidy which Prime Minister 
Baldwin’s Government has been paying to the coal 
industry since last August ceases. By that date, some 
solution must be discovered for the pressing prob- 
lem, and the starting point for the Government’s 
course is to be found in the report of the Royal 
Commission which investigated the industry. The 
Commissioners are explicit about the subsidy. “In 
our view,” they say, “the principle is wrong. . . . 
It is indefensible that people engaged in other in- 
dustries should be taxed in order to provide profits 
for the employers or to maintain wages for the 
workers in the particular industry affected.” 

With the subsidy ruled out, but two courses re- 
main, the Commissioners agree. Either the industry 
must be forcibly contracted by the closing of a large 
proportion of the collieries and a rise in prices, or 
production costs must be lowered. The second alter- 
native means reduction in wages, which the report 
suggests as “‘but a temporary sacrifice by the men in 
the industry, except the worst paid, in order to 
avoid the possible unemployment of hundreds of 
thousands of them.” 

To date, neither miners nor operators have shown 
any inclination to accept the report. In the face of 
this opposition, it will take real courage for the 





Government to make it operative and force its pro- 
visions upon the contending parties. May 1 may see 
the beginning of a general strike as serious in its 
results as any catastrophe that Britain has faced 
since the war. It is a problem whose implications are 
the major concern of England today. 


Vagaries of a Senate Roll Call 


_. an important Senate roll call has shown 
the two great parties hopelessly split. This 
time the Steck-Brookhart controversy furnished 
the occasion. A special committee, after spending 
months investigating the last Senatorial election in 
Iowa, came to the conclusion (by a vote of ten to 
one) that Steck had been properly elected and that 
Brookhart was no longer entitled to the seat. Steck, 
of course, is a Democrat in name, but a good con- 
servative at heart. Brookhart, though nominally 
Republican, carries the label lightly and leans well 
toward the radicals. Certain regular Republican 
Senators, led by Butler of Massachusetts, seemed to 
feel that the Senate should decide the issue between 
these two men on the facts clearly shown by the 
investigation. In other words, strange as it appar- 
ently seemed to other regular Republicans, they 
adopted the attitude that the.man who had the 
largest number of legal votes should be seated. 
There were but sixteen of them, but combined with 
all the Democratic Senators who were not radical 
sympathizers of Brookhart, they carried the day by 
the narrow margin of 45 to 41. 

No very inspiring moral can be drawn from this 
vote. Senator Butler, who, it is rumored, reflected 
the attitude of the President, deserves full praise for 
taking a line independent of the old party war 
horses and voting for what was obviously right. 
His leadership, however, can be measured in the 
slim fitteen who followed him. Nevertheless, the vote 
is again proof of the meaninglessness of party labels. 


Is Culture Worth While P 


OME time ago THE INDEPENDENT printed an 
article by Charles Phelps Cushing entitled “The 
Tyranny of Dumb Dora,” in which the author de- 
plored the apparent necessity of adjusting literature 
and art to the mental plane of the moron. An edi- 
torial writer on the Boise, Idaho, Statesman recently 
treated Mr. Cushing’s contentions in philosophic 
fashion, but reached conclusions bearing dismal 
implications for this republic. Said he: 


But some of the most thoughtful leaders of society 
are wondering these days if the world would not be 
happier if people accepted things trustfully and did 
not try to puzzle them out, to unscrew the in- 
scrutable. And many learned savants are wondering 
if a lot of the culture and the intellectual frills are 
not mere vanity. 
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Perhaps, they say, the normal human being is 
the healthy, God-fearing moron, while the cultured 
person is merely glorying in mental abnormality, 
indulging in a degenerative brain intoxication. 

If one must become as a little child to have hope 
of heaven and happiness, it may be that the simple, 
trusting, unmoral Dumb Dora is closer to mental 
peace than a Darrow, a Steinmetz, an Einstein, or a 
Michael Arlen. 


Of course the editor of the Statesman did not mean 
even a small part of what he said. His words were 
dictated probably by the not unnatural annoyance 
caused in the breast of normalcy by the antics of the 
intelligentsia. But his pretended attitude, unfortu- 
nately, represents a genuine and, in some places, a 
growing sentiment. “What’s the use of trying to 
learn things, to cultivate and improve oneself, of 
developing into something different? It never did 
anybody any good, never made them happier. The 
old-time religion is good enough for me. 

Quite otherwise does Lucien Price speak out in 
his article, “Olympians in Homespun,” in the April 
Atlantic Monthly — the noblest, finest article that 
we have seen in any magazine for many a long day. 
He tells the long efforts of a few people in a Middle 
Western town to make music and to make it more 
abundantly. For years they worked, and in the end 
almost the whole population had joined in and be- 
come passionately a part of the orchestra or the 
choruses which made the little town of Woolwick a 
place different from, and somehow better than, its 
larger and more prosperous neighbors. Mr. Price 
concludes his story by pointing the moral: 


If democracy is to be anything more than a dead 
level of squalid mediocrity, then common life must 
be lived nobly and well; and it seems to me that I 
have been describing one of many ways in which it 
may be. 

If common life is to be lived nobly and well — as ° 
it must be if these United States of ours are to be 
anything more than a highly comfortable and sani- 
tary sty — it must be by common people exerting 
themselves as strenuously for some form of ideal 
excellence as they would for a great career; it must 
be by multitudes of common people living lives of 
greatness in obscurity without thought of applause . 
or reward, but solely for the sake of the life itself, 
knowing it to be worth all that it costs. That, as 
I now realize after the hope of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was what the Woolwick people were doing. 
Humble folk though they were, they had in them 
the stuff of greatness. It never entered their heads 
that their deeds and lives might some day be pro- 
claimed as beautiful and worthy. The suggestion 
would have set them aghast. Therein is half their 
beauty and worth. 


These sentences ring with the conviction and the 
aspiration which we like to believe have animated 
Americans. There is no place in that philosophy for 
the contented if “healthy, God-fearing morons.” 


A Power in Contentment 


DAY or two before Luther Burbank was 

stricken with his last illness, a representative 

of THE INDEPENDENT on the Pacific Coast received 

from him the following letter — it must have been 
one of the last he ever wrote: 


I thank you kindly for your letter of March 17. I 
have just received two copies of THE INDEPENDENT 
[containing the last article to appear from Mr. Bur- 
bank’s pen — “‘Science and Life — What I believe.”] 
but have not had time yet to read them as I have 
nearly four thousand letters unanswered, and my 
spring work, but will probably get around to it today. 

LuTHER BurBANK. 


There can be little doubt that the kindly master 
gardener of Santa Rosa, the man who made so many 
rich, yet lived and died comparatively poor, wore 
himself out in the service of others. So many 
letters — there is something curiously pathetic 
about it. The willing horse run to death. And yet 
this man who, as he put it in his last public utter- 
ance, “loved everybody and everything,” would 
scarcely have had it otherwise. The great passion 
of his life was progress, and in his vision of progress 
he included without distinction men and women and 
the beasts and the fruits of the field. If one suggested 
to him that there were weeds among men and 
women as well as in the plant world, he would not 
say, “Aye, and they must be rooted up.” But his 
face would light with a new enthusiasm, and he 
would tell you to note what possibilities lay dor- 
mant in weeds, whether plant or human, and how 
one of the great joys of his existence came when he 
succeeded in changing the habits of some despised 
weed until it was worthy to carry its head high 
among the best in his garden. 

Better to wear out than to rust out. “Blessed,” 
says Carlyle, “is the man who has found his work; 
let him ask no other blessing.” Luther Burbank found 
his work. From the little New England village of 
Lancaster, some fifty years ago, he went West with 
his few good books, his seeds, and his clean bill of 
health, and he came to Santa Rosa and set about 
that work. 

“Why should I want a few million dollars any- 
way?” he was wont to say as he busied himself in 
his garden. “The little food I eat is all I require. If 
I had a bank account in seven figures, I could not 
love children more. The sun warms me just as 
radiantly as it beams on any millionaire. I do not 
know of any rich man for whom flowers are more 
colorful or grass more green. I have never seen a tree 
that was any straighter because it was decorated 
with currency. A plant would die in a bed of money.” 

Such was his philosophy of life, and in his joyful 
possession of it, most of us will admit, he was “not 
far from the Kingdom of God.” 
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(Keystone) 


Hon. WALTER B. EDGE 


New Jersey Senator who urged that the Sen- 

ate Committee report favorably his bill for 

a national referendum upon prohibition to 

be held under the = of the individual 
tates 





(Acme) 

Cot. JULIAN CoDMAN OF BosTON 
Attorney for the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment and other wet or- 
ganizations, who directed the presentation 
of wet evidence at the Senate Committee 

hearing 





(Keystone) 


Hon. WILLIAM C. Bruce 
United States Senator from Maryland who 
opened the wets’ fire before the Senate Com- 
mittee, urging repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment because of its failure and re- 
sulting corruption 


Barometric Readings for Coming Elections 


N° comment upon the sub- 
ject of a damp day should 
be complete without reference 
to Mark Twain’s classic obser- 
vation thateveryone talks about 
the weather and nobody does 
anything about it. His remark 
is as appropriate today as it was 
in the age of Wednesday night 
prayer meetings and green um- 
brellas — especially in regard 
to compulsory aridity. But talk 
about prohibition is fast resolv- 
ing into a national issue. In 
Washington, a Senate Commit- 
tee has undertaken to hear testi- 
mony from both wets and drys 
to decide whether cause exists 
for Senatorial discussion of the 
various bills which have been 
introduced to modify or repeal 
the Volstead Act. Early hear- 
ings have brought damaging 
evidence against the present 
state of affairs, not the least in- 
teresting of which has been the 
American Federation of Labor’s 
stand in favor of returning beer 
and light wines upon the 
ground that ninety per cent of 


—Wet or Dry? 


/ 
[. 





A Trio OF PROMINENT WITNESSES 
Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, whose job is enforcing 
prohibition as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
Emory R. Buckner, United States Attorney for south- 
ern New York, and Representative John Phillip Hill 
of Maryland, uncompromising wet 


the workingmen are drinking 
homemade liquor. Emory R. 
Buckner, United States Attor- 
ney for southern New York 
State, has pointed out that pro- 
hibition is not enforced at pres- 
ent, nor can it be without a 
huge expenditure of money and 
a vast increase in the machin- 
ery. Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of pro- 
hibition enforcement, admitted 
to the Committee that but five 
per cent of the liquor smuggled 
into the United States is cap- 
tured by enforcement agents, 
but that not more than five or 
ten per cent of the liquor con- 
sumed in the country is smug- 
gled. He admitted corruption in 
the ranks of enforcement agents, 
and acknowledged that 875 
of them have “resigned for 
cause.” Not until the drys have 
completed their innings will 
the Committee decide what rec- 
ommendations shall be pre- 
sented to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 


STI es 
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For GREATER LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Dr. A. J. Barton, President, Dr. A. H. Briggs, 

and Dr. Wm. H. Forgrave, all conspicuous 

members of the Anti-Saloon League. They de- 

nounce recent newspaper polls on prohibition 

which showed a five-to-one sentiment in favor of 
modification 


CAPTURED Booze 
Liquor assortment seized by prohibition officers 
at Philadelphia. Hauls of this sort are a 
common occurrence in these days of bone- 
dryness 





(Acme) 


uncompromising support of pro- 
hibition. “‘ We stand for no modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, but rather 
a strengthening. We stand for strict 
law enforcement, with the removal 
of all men who do not strictly en- 
force the law,” said Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody of Beverly, Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Conference on Law 
Enforcement. Her words struck the 
keynote of testimony during the day. 
Speaker after speaker declared her 
determination to fight for strict re- 
tention of prohibition. Few facts were i 
brought out at this first avalanche of 
the drys, the women being content, 
rather, to display to the Senate 
Committee the large numbers of 
women whose views they represent. 
a o> oo “ When the wets asserted that moral P 
(Keystone) conditions had grown worse under 
Although the wets were called first before the Com- the Volstead Act, the drys exhorted all true Americans ‘ 
mittee, they gave way to the drys on April 12 in order to uphold the Constitution. In the words of Mrs. 
that some threescore women who were in Washington A. W. Cook, president of the Daughters of the American | 
attending the meeting of the Women’s National Law _ Revolution: “‘Our citizenship rests on law observance and | 
Enforcement Conference might be given an opportunity law enforcement and nolaw can be flouted without serious 
of presenting testimony. Their attitude was one of consequence to the citizen and to the state.” 





Mrs. Etta A. BooLe 
National president of 
the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, who 
has for many years de- 
voted her services to the 

cause of prohibition 








Wayne B. WHEELER 
President of the Anti- 
Saloon League, who has 
been for six years the 
outstanding figure in the 
fight for prohibition en- 

enforcement 





(Keystone) 


(Keystone) 
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A Program for the Wets 


By Henry Hazlitt 


capacity for turning out 





HE prohibition 
volcano is once 
again in erup- 


tion. This time fire red- 
dens the sky and the 
lava is hotter than ever. 
The debates on the sub- 
ject in Congress increase 
in bitterness and in vol- 
ume, the straw ballots 
taken by 425 news- 
papers show a popular 
vote of five to one in 
favor of modification or 
repeal of the Volstead 





Several weeks ago, THE INDEPENDENT pointed 
out editorially that so far, the wets have been 
little more than ‘‘a party of irreverent negation, 
busily thumbing their noses at Wayne B. Wheeler 
and other eminent and respectable gentlemen, 
but singularly barren of constructive suggestion.”’ 
Mr. Hazlitt of the New York Sun offers here 
a definite program which may well merit careful 
consideration by those who desire some substi- 
tute for wholesale prohibition. The Editors are in 
no way responsible for Mr. Hazlitt’s opinions, 
but present them for their interest in a discussion 
which has gone beyond individual grumblings to 
receive recognition through the official wet and 

dry hearings now going on in Washington 


a fitting slogan, its 
adaptability as an in- 
strument of embarrass- 
ment and abuse. 

From all these stand- 
points the drys hold 
certain undeniable ad- 
vantages. Because their 
issue is a “moral” one, 
they feel free to carica- 
ture the opponent of 
prohibition with a red 
nose, to call him a rum 
hound, to represent him 








Act, and both sides are 
heatedly presenting - 
their arguments to a subcommittee of the Senate 
in Washington. But while the current eruption is 
gorgeous pyrotechnics, it threatens to fall as short 
of genuine results as previous eruptions unless the 
opponents of prohibition can agree on a definite 
and practicable program. The reason is plain. 
Though the opponents of the Volstead law — in 
the opinion of the writer — vastly outnumber its 
supporters, they, with the rest of the enemies of 
prohibition, are almost utterly lacking in political 
adroitness, even in plain political sense. With much 
smaller forces, the drys have constantly outma- 
noeuvred and outgeneraled the lot in the past, and 
they threaten to do so in the future. 

The cardinal error of the wet forces is their 
concentration on the Volstead Act, demanding 
its modification or repeal. There are several reasons 
why this direct attack, in spite of the great body of 
public sentiment in favor of it, is almost sure to fail. 
First, prohibition is still what is usually called a 
moral issue, and the prohibitionists have all the 
immense tactical advantages resulting from that 
fact. However prejudiced and muddle-headed he 
may be, a common citizen, marking his cross in 
the privacy and anonymity of the voting booth, 
will at least cast his ballot the way he feels. Not so 
the legislator. His balloting must be done with the 
eyes of his constituents and his political enemies full 
upon him, and he is put to it to figure out some sort 
of justification for every vote that he casts. When 
he gets to figuring he is compelled to consider, not 
the honesty or the logic of the arguments that both 
sides may advance, but the political effectiveness 
of those arguments. An argument is politically 
effective, not in proportion to the common sense 
behind it, but in proportion to its vividness, its 


as favoring the saloons, 
of being in league with 
denizens of the underworld, of wishing to corrupt 
youth; he is pointed out as being against the home, 
against “‘morality,” and against God. Their side 
is armed with the powerful weapon of fanaticism, 
and in many cases any method, no matter how 
contemptible, is held to justify the end. They put 
the wets beyond the moral pale, not to be dealt with 
as Christians. The legislator is constantly besieged 
by organized, noisy, and determined minorities, 
distinguished mainly for unparalleled arrogance 
and gall. 


SSUME, however, that in spite of all these ob- 
stacles we do succeed in securing a majority 
of legislators who privately favor the repeal or modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act, and who are even 
ready, so far as courage alone goes, to vote in 
accordance with their convictions. Then, if they 
have tender consciences, there is something that 
is bound to give them pause —the Eighteenth 
Amendment. If I understand aright, the professed 
aim of nearly all the opponents of prohibition is so 
to amend the enforcement law that, though hard 
liquor will not be legalized, ‘light wines and beer” 
will be. I call the attention of these gentlemen to the 
language of the Eighteenth Amendment: “The 
manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors . . . is hereby prohibited.” 

I shall be told, no doubt, that Congress has 
power to decide what liquors are “intoxicating.” 
But has it? Everyone knows that wines and beer, 
consumed in any but moderate quantities, intox- 
icate. I take it that few wets would be satisfied with 
the feeble concoctions that would be manufactured 
under a definition permitting only two or three per 
cent alcoholic content. The least that would satisfy 
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the average advocate of light wines and beer would 
be a definition permitting an alcoholic content as 
high as fifteen per cent. But could Congress hon- 
estly call that nonintoxicating? If it did so define it, 
it is altogether probable that a test case would 
promptly be brought and that the Supreme Court 
would upset the definition. The Court has not the 
power in itself to declare exactly what percentage 
of alcoholic content is intoxicating and what per- 
centage is nonintoxicating, but it can throw out 
any Congress definition if, in its opinion, that defini- 
tion clearly violates the Eighteenth Amendment. 

It is the Eighteenth Amendment that is the 
stronghold of the prohibition forces, and they are 
shrewd enough to know it. Whenever their moral 
arguments are blasted, whenever they have to 
admit that prohibition enforcement is a colossal 
farce so far as the plain citizenry is concerned and 
a tale of extortion, bribery, and blackmail so far 
as the enforcement officers are concerned, they 
always evade the issue by accusing their opponents 
of attacking the Constitution. “The Constitution,” 
of course, means for them not the original Constitu- 
tion, nor the original ten amendments, nor eight of 
the other amendments, but one amendment only. 
Yet it would be idle to deny that they have a 
tremendous “talking point.” With it they have 
bullied Congress and the rest of the country for six 
long years; and as the alleged merits of prohibition 
grow more dubious and its defects more flagrant, 
they will fall back on this sacred old Constitution 
argument more and more. 


NE reason why they use this argument with 
such confidence is that they are serenely sure 

the Eighteenth Amendment can never be pried 
loose. And they have substantial grounds for that 
assurance. Consider 
what repealing the 
amendment, under our 
present Constitution, 
would involve. Con- 
gress, by a two-thirds 
majority of both 
Houses, would have to 
propose the repeal. A 
majority of three 
fourths of the State 
Legislatures would then 
have to ratify it. It is 
hard to imagine either 
development. Small 
wonder the drys wear 
the smug expression of my 
the cat that ate the 
canary! The situa- 
tion, of course, is pal- 
pably absurd. The 


° ruce oO, 
overwhelming mass of 4 


New Jersey, 





Shock troops of the wet forces, together with members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, who heard their arguments in Washington. 
The Committee (seated) is made up of Senators Harreld, Reed 
(Missouri), Means, Walsh, and Goff. Standing behind them are 
Representative — pee a Hill of 

aryland, and Edwards of New Jersey, 
all advocates of modification or nullification 


the people may be against prohibition; things may 
even reach a point where a majority of both Houses 
of Congress and a majority of State Legislatures may 
be in favor of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment — and yet, though the majority of the voters 
and even of the Legislatures were opposed to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, it could not be repealed! 
The unmistakable will of the people would be 
thwarted by a legal technicality. 


HIS preposterous state of affairs is, to speak 
plainly, the fault of the original Constitution. 
It is a situation that the founding fathers failed to 
foresee. By voting to have a given reform embedded 
in the Constitution, three fourths of the State 
Legislatures may vote to deprive themselves and 
the rest of the States of a certain power and to 
turn that power over to the Federal Government. 
But if the supposed reform does not work, a major- 
ity of Congress and a majority of the State Legis- 
latures combined cannot undo their error. The 
amendatory clause of the Constitution, in this 
instance, works to uphold the minority will. Once 
a power is centralized in the Federal Government, 
the amendatory clause makes it next to impossible 
to restore it to the States. 
The first attack of the wets, then, ought to center 
on amending the amendatory clause of the Consti- 
tution. Let us recall the language of that clause: 


ARTICLE V: The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on 
the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, ‘in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the 
several States, or by 
conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other 
mode of ratification 
may be proposed by 
the Congress; .. . 


It will be observed 
that this clause pro- 
vides for alternate 
methods by which 
amendments to the 
Constitution may be 
proposed or ratified. 
In practice, the cum- 
bersome and expensive 
method of ratification 
by special conventions 
called in the several 
States has never been 
proposed: by Congress. 
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Two changes in the amendatory clause of the 
Constitution seem imperative. First, provision 
should be made for ratification of amendments by 
popular vote as an alternative to ratification by 
State Legislatures. Second, provision should be made 
for the repeal of amendments, with the exception 
of the original ten — the “Bill of Rights” — by a 
vote of a mere majority of the States, whether they 
vote by legislators or by popular referendum. 

To clarify this suggestion, I set down the follow- 
ing — without making any attempt at complete- 
ness as to form or phrasing — as my conception 
of approximately how the amendment should read: 


1. The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amend- 
ments to this Constitution, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of 
the several States, or by the eligible voters in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of rati- 
fication may be proposed by the Congress. 

2. The Congress, whenever a majority of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, may propose the 
repeal of amendments so adopted, or of any exist- 
ing amendment to this Constitution, with the excep- 
tion of Amendments I to X inclusive, and this repeal 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes when 
ratified by the Legislatures of a majority of the 
several States, or by the eligible voters of a majority 
thereof, as one or the other mode of repeal may be 
proposed by the Congress. 


If the wets battle for such an amendment, I 
believe they will have very little trouble in securing 
it. It has no necessary connection with prohibition, 
and can stand on its own merits. Since it provides 
for putting power directly into the hands of the 
people, at the discretion of Congress, no Congress- 
man and no State legislator could well find serious 
arguments against it. Once such an amendment is 
secured, the wets’ next step will be a move for the 
modification or repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Here, again, it is probable that little difficulty 
will be experienced. Nearly all politicians, wet or 
dry or noncommittal, will dodge an issue whenever 
they can. There is no more effective way of dodging 
this issue than by turning it over to direct popular 
vote. A politician has nothing to lose by such a 
course — so far as his popularity is concerned — 
and everything to gain. The voters will thank him 
for the chance to express themselves. The advantage 
in this course for the wet politician is obvious. He 
can say simply that he wants the people to decide, - 
and thus side-step the moral odium which is sup- 
posed in some quarters to attach itself to the op- 
ponent of prohibition. And the dry politician, 
whatever his fears, will be practically compelled to 
acquiesce. If he insists that the lawbreakers and the 
wets are only a noisy minority, his opponents will 
merely reply: “Take a vote and prove it.” 

Let us assume that the question goes to the 
country. When the (Continued on page 501) 


The Crisis in British Coal 


Economic Props for a Broken Industry 
By Frank Hodges 


coal industry may be attributed to the de- 

crease in sales for export, the falling off in 
demand in the home market, and the decline in pro- 
ductivity, both relatively, in respect to the number 
of persons engaged in the industry, and absolutely, 
as compared with the aggregate output of 1913. Let 
us take the figures. The exports for the twelve 
months ending June, 1925, showed a decline of 
nearly thirty per cent from the 1913 figures, while 
the home consumption showed a drop of five per cent 
for the same period. 


Ba stated, the trouble in the British 


to approximately 250,000,000 in 1925. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the decline in exports is due to the 
following causes: the growth of coal production 
throughout the world; the gradual limitation of mar- 
kets for countries in the Northern Hemisphere; the 
extended use of oil in many countries; and the de- 
velopment of power from resources other than coal 
in countries where no coal exists. The decline in the 
home market is due to the falling off in general 
industrial activity and to the difficulty of selling 
manufactured British goods in the world market 

because of universal 





Production per person 


trade depression. One of 


per shift worked has fal- 
len by more than twelve 
per cent, comparing 
1914 with the first six 
months of 1925, while 
the aggregate output has 
fallen from 287,000,000 
tons per annum in 1913 


On May 1, when the government subsidy ceases, 
the British coal industry faces a major crisis. 
With costs up, production down, and mines over- 
manned, the situation is gloomy indeed. The 
author, secretary of the Miners’ International 
Federation, states for INDEPENDENT readers his 

proposals for solving the problem 


the startling facts 
brought out by the pres- 
ent Coal Commission is 
that our output is down 
to the level of twenty 
years ago, while the 
number of persons em- 


ployed in the industry is 
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upward of a quarter of a million more. No other 
industry in the country is similarly situated. 

Despite this formidable list of difficulties, it is in- 
evitable that present-day workmen should strive to 
maintain the standard of living that they enjoyed 
before the war and, if possible, to improve upon it. 
The same combination of circumstances, however, 
has had its effect in low wages, slack time, high 
prices, unremunerative collieries, and industrial war- 
fare. The government subsidy was not intended to 
contribute, in its present form, to the efficiency of the 
industry, nor can it do so. Increased efficiency alone 
can bring about real amelioration. The old problem, 
therefore, is the problem of today, and it is this: 
How can we get the maximum production of coal at 
the lowest cost, so that prices at home and abroad 
will induce consumers to buy, and at the same time 
provide for the best conditions of employment and 
wages for the miner and reasonable remuneration for 
the capital invested in the industry? 


Neon article purports to deal with the purely 
economic solutions which are now possible and 
leaves out of consideration altogether all political 
implications. For whatever political changes take 
place to influence the history of this industry, its 
economic problems must still be dealt with. 

The fundamental consideration is price. The price 
of coal is determined in the main by the cost of 
production at the pit plus the costs of transport and 
distribution. The average pit-head price is now some 
sixty-nine per cent higher than it was in 1913, 
although it is admitted that the price for home-con- 
sumed coal has had a greater increase. Wage costs 
have risen eighty-seven per cent per ton, and other 
costs have risen 138 per cent as compared with 1913. 
No accurate information is as yet available upon 
increased costs of transport and distribution, but, in 
all probability, they will be found to have boosted 
the final price more than the increased pit costs. 

From the industry’s point of view, the vital thing 
is to keep the costs of production down to the lowest 
possible point at the pits themselves, and the ob- 
vious way of doing it is to increase the output per 
unit of mechanical and human energy employed. 
The most direct method of accomplishing that is to 
increase the quantity of coal-cutting machines and 
conveyors and mechanical appliances for handling 
the coal from the coal face to the car. This, in 
fact, is imperative, because the seams worked in 
many districts hereafter will be thinner and more 
difficult than formerly. Wherever possible, too, 
men’s effective working time at the coal face should 
be extended by getting the workmen more quickly 
from the pit bottom to their working places. This 
can be done by means of improved mechanical con- 
veyance — particularly in mines that have a fair 
length of life before them and where the capital out- 
lay would be justified. Thus, with the output per 


person increased, the wage cost per ton would fall. 
This vital improvement, however, rests practically 
altogether upon the degree of codperation existing 
between the technical and managerial staffs and the 
workmen themselves. A fuller recognition by the 
owners and management of the place and impor- 
tance of the practical workman in the industry 
would provide the starting point of this new element 
of codperative work. It should not take long to 
convince these two industrial partners that their 
own future well-being is bound up with this quality 
of technical codperation. 

The next element in efficiency is the securing of 
power to run the mines at the lowest cost, and also 
the purchase of stores, timber, and so forth on the 
plan which would give the best results. The former 
scheme involves the production and buying of power 
from some central, economical source for groups of 
mines. The latter involves the establishment of a 
central buying agency by means of which the mate- 
rial needed in production can be procured direct 
from the suppliers instead of through a hundred and 
one intermediaries. Unnecessary and wasteful ad- 
ministrative charges could be cut down by an ex- 
tension of amalgamation and unification in certain 
well-defined areas, although the maximum saving in 
this case could be counted only in terms of pence per 
ton. Nevertheless, the industry is in such straits that 
every penny counts. 


O much for production. The distributive side is 
as important. The main factor to be considered 
here is one of railway freights. In many areas a 


' system has developed in which each colliery owns its 


own cars. The cost to the railway companies of 
handling privately owned colliery cars is a particu- 
larly heavy one, for the shunting operations involved 
in getting these cars to the wharves and depots and 
back again to the particular mine where they belong 
require much time and labor. Abolition of the pri- 
vately owned coal car would in itself be a great 
economy in transport. Significant economies, too, 
could be effected in retail distribution if the delivery 
of domestic coal could be unified and coérdinated in 
the various municipal areas. 

Finally, if colliery companies would begin to 
organize a system of direct selling to the consumers 
upon a codperative basis, avoiding the separate sell- 
ing agency, together with many unnecessary factors 
and merchants, the revenue at the pits would in- 
crease, the consumers would get a direct benefit, and 
the demand for coal would tend to stabilize. 

The foregoing are purely economic suggestions 
and exclude the whole range of economics and bene- 
fits which would follow from the scientific combus- 
tion of coal at or near the mines, the recovery of 
by-products, the utilization of waste gases, and the 
generation of cheap and abundant electricity. These 
form the subject of quite separate study. 
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Will England Break Down in May? 


By Charles R. Walker 


from the temporary eclipse of Locarno, the 
British Government is facing a domestic 

crisis of the first magnitude in the threatened col- 
lapse of coal. On May 1, the subsidy — swollen 
from an estimated £10,000,000 to more than 
£19,000,000 — will be withdrawn. The report of 
the Royal Commission appointed last August to 
review the situation is now under advisement, and 
in another week a solution must be found for this 
problem of salvaging England’s basic industry and 
of averting a general strike which would set Great 
Britain back a decade industrially. In the opinion 
of even the calmest and most optimistic observer, the 
situation is ripe with “revolutionary possibilities.” 
In the words of the judicial 


FH fom te from the Geneva fiasco and 


words, while Europe’s coal output has decreased 
one twelfth since prewar times, England’s fell off 
nearly one seventh. Export for the twelve months 
ending June, 1925, show a thirty per cent loss 
over 1913 which, for a major article, is little short 
of a tumble. 

At the basis of this rout of British coal are a 
number of economic factors: the increased use of 
hydroelectric power all over the world; the depressed 
condition of European coal-using industries as a 
result of the war; the increased use of oil in ship- 
ping; multiplication of inventions tending to econ- 
omy in the use of coal; the use of lignite in Germany; 
cessation of demand for English coal in Russia; 
and the working of new or extended coal fields in 

several Continental countries. 





and conservative London 
Economist, ‘The supreme test 
of the Government and of the 
economic fortunes of the year 
will begin with the presenta- 
tion of the Coal Commission’s 
report . . . we are on the eve 
of a crucial period — the sort 
of period that makes or breaks 
governments, and influences 
the course of trade and indus- 
try for a considerable period 
ahead.” 


INDEPENDENT, 





Last summer and early fall, Mr. 
Walker, student of labor conditions 
and a former associate editor of THE 
spent in England 
studying the Labor movement to which 
the welfare of the coal industry is a 
vital concern. Coupled with the preced- 
ing article by the secretary of the 
Miners’ International Federation, his 
observations form an intimate and 
striking picture of the problem facing 
the British Government today in seeking 

the cure for an industry mortally ill 


The astonishing growth of oil- 
burning fleets 1s of the great- 
est significance: in 1913, they 
barely exceeded a million tons; 
by 1924, the number had risen 
to seventeen millions. 

The immediate problem 
which must be solved by May 
1 is based upon these general 
factors coupled with a depres- 
sion last year in the British 
iron and steel trades. Two 
thirds of England’s coal areas 








To the editor of the New 
Leader, official organ of the Independent Labor party, 
the reading of the Coal Commission’s report brings 
back familiar emotions: “One dimly sees, as one saw 
in 1914, the range and tragedy of this conflict. As 
that war spread from frontier to frontier, so this 
dispute must spread from trade to trade, making 
of neutrality a reproach. It may shatter, as that war 
shattered, institutions which yesterday stood firm 
and seemed to men’s eyes unshakable. It may 
leave us, as that war left us, impoverished and 
degraded. It, too, may cause the victors to envy 
the vanquished.” 

Both of the above quotations, whatever their 
merit, are “opinions,” clothed in nothing more 
potent than conjecture. But the figures are even 
more disquieting. Europe’s coal output has fallen 
from 606,000,000 tons in 1913 to 549,000,000 in 
1924, indicating that British difficulties are but 
part of a general depression. But despite this fact, 
the loss in British coal production has been far 
greater than the general European decline. Whereas, 
In 1913, Britain’s output was 287,000,000 tons, by 
1925 it had dropped to about 250,000,000. In other 


showed a loss per ton for the 
year ending April 30, 1925, and the operators 
promptly proposed to reduce wages, a course which 
the miners resisted. The result was Prime Minister 
Baldwin’s double-headed subsidy which went into 
effect last August, with the express intent of 
gaining time for the Royal Commission to study the 
industry thoroughly and recommend means for its 
salvation. A few weeks ago, the Commission made 
its clinical report. Briefly, the major conclusions of 
this singularly able and disinterested body, un- 
questionably representing conclusions upon which 
the Government is prepared to act, may be 
summarized as recommending the following: 


i; end of subsidy payments. The Commission 
says clearly that “the subsidy should stop 
at the end of its authorized term and should never 
be repeated.” Reduction in wages about ten per 
cent, to fall substantially on higher paid miners; no 
reduction in the subsistence minimum. Acquisition 
of minerals by the state at a cost of £100,000,000 
(they yield royalties of approximately £6,000,000 
a year). State compulsion, after a voluntary 
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period of three years, of amal- 

amation of smaller mines 
into larger and more economic 
units. Association of the min- 
ing industry with the Gov- 
ernment’s new electricity 
proposals — superpower under 
a National Fuel and Power 
Board. 

Besides these drastic rec- 
ommendations, there are oth- 
ers aiming at greater industrial 
efficiency, among them, gov- 
ernment encouragement of 
research, retail distribution 
by local authorities, — a mild 
socialistic measure, — and the 
abolition of colliery-owned cars 
on the railroads. Other meas- 
ures, some of them definitely 
radical to American ears, have 
apparently been included in 
the hope of taking the sting 
from wage reduction, and 
doubtless to weaken Labor’s opposition to that vital 
plank. These include a system of children’s allow- 
ances, following the example of most mining areas 
in Europe; large numbers of day-wage men to be 
placed on an “output basis”; compulsory profit 
sharing; pit-head baths; strict housing standards 
on new colliery leases; and with the return of pros- 
perity, annual holidays with pay. But perhaps most 
important of all, the Commission faces frankly the 
unpalatable conclusion that there are too many 
mines and miners, and it proposes closing down 
certain collieries. Financial assistance is promised, 
however, to ease the human problem of transferring 
labor from closed pits to other employment. 

Mr. Baldwin has already offered to give legisla- 
tive effect to the entire report if it is accepted by 
both sides. Further, he has announced that while 
the subsidy, as such, must end on schedule, he is 
willing to see that the coal industry receives a lim- 
ited amount of state help, proposing a three-month 
loan if both sides agree to the report before April 3o. 

Clearly, the codperation of all parties is necessary 
for the success of the proposals. The administrative 
problems comprehended by the simple words, 
“acquisition of mineral wealth,” the political prob- 
lem of persuading the Tory back benchers of Bald- 
win’s own party to vote away royalties, and the 
financial problem of looting another £100,000,000 
from the exchequer are just a beginning of the fun. 
The miners and operators must first accept the plan, 
and, unfortunately, these two parties have shown 
themselves the most uncompromising yokefellows. 
An examination of their respective aims, policy, 
and temperament throws into sharp relief Mr. 
Baldwin’s difficulty. 


(Keystone) 











“Not a single ton of coal will be moved — 

rnment's decision is hostile,” says Mr.Cook, 

secretary of the British Miners’ Federation, 

shown at right with Ben Tillett, Labor member 
of Parliament 
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The mine owners’ proposals, 
- offered to the Commission as 
their whole prescription for 
the sick industry, were a return 
to the lengthened hours pre- 
vailing before 1919, with the 
same wage for the longer day 
as for the shorter and a cut 
in transport rates. If this were 
done, they promised a reduc- 
tion in costs, on their own 
account, of ten per cent; but 
at the proposals of engineers 
and experts for increasing the 
efficiency of the industry, they 
have consistently scoffed. In 
amalgamations, for example, 
upon which the Commission 
lays great emphasis, the min- 
ing associations believe “there 
would be no saving what- 
ever,” ignoring the fact, as the 
Economist points out, “that 
there are today very lar 
ageregations in the coal-mining industry which, 
judging from their balance sheets, manage success- 
fully to solve the problem of central administra- 
tion.” The owners’ conclusion, in the face of general 
criticism, is flatly that the industry “is admittedly 
efficient under private enterprise.” This attitude of 
the mine owners seems not particularly favorable to 
conciliation and compromise. What of their op- 
ponents, the miners? 


HE main and long-fought-for proposal of this 

group, specifically rejected by the Commission, is 
the nationalization of the industry. To be sure, they 
advocate an association of mining and electricity 
and the development of by-product industries in 
the manner of the report, but they advocate it more 
elaborately and with emphasis upon government 
operation. As to their tendency to compromise, the 


statement of A. J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ » 


Federation, is illuminating. “Not a single ton of coal 
will be moved if the Government’s decision is hos- 
tile,” he cries. Cook is known to be a shouter and 
is heavily discounted by the rank and file of labor, 
but the conclusions of the New Leader, if less vocif- 
erous, are hardly more encouraging: 

“The report has adopted the two positions which 
in all human probability mean war. It advises the 
immediate ending of the subsidy. It recommends a 
drastic reduction in the miners’ wages.” After 
advocating continuation of the subsidy as a tem- 
porary solution during the “period of reconstruc- 
tion,” the Leader continues: “The strike, if it comes, 
cannot fail to be bitter, general, and revolutionary 
in its character... . In this grave emergency it 
is for the whole Labour (Continued. on page 507) 
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START OF THE DE Witt CLINTON Locomotive, AucustT 9, 1831 


This pioneer engine drew coaches daily between Albany and Schenectady, making the run in thirty-eight minutes 


Following the Locomotive 
A Century of Railroad Development 





A HUNDRED years ago, when 
stagecoach time between New 
York and Boston was forty-eight 
hours and the freight rate by wagon 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 


was $140 a ton, an event occurred 


which was to revolutionize trans- best 
peepee eee ome meee 


portation in America. On April 17, 
1826, the New York State Legisla- 
ture ‘granted a charter to the Mo- 
hawk & Hudson Railroad to operate 
trains by steam over the seventeen- 
mile stretch between Albany and 





N. YORK & 1. HAVEN RAIL-ROAD 


* on 
pany. Any perven who shall 


been observed 
of the line of this road at 





road 


Bridgeport, August 1st, 1850. 








Schenectady. Five years later, over 


strap-iron rails between which was a 


roadway for horses in case auxiliary power 
should prove necessary, the “De Witt Clin- 
ton” set out from Albany to Schenectady. 

Previous to the advent of the De Witt 
Clinton, George Stephenson had experi- 
mented with various contraptions on the 


Stockton and Darlington Railway in Eng- 


land, and his “Rocket” had won a prize in 
the Manchester-Liverpool tests. The West 
Point Foundry of New York had also pro- 
duced an engine named “‘The Best Friend” 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. But 
the De Witt Clinton was one of the first 
locomotives to keep its schedule and to run 


consistently until supplemented by an im- 


proved type. 

Today, with the Mohawk & Hudson 
grown into the New York Central Lines, a 
network of steel rails covers the United 
States. The development of the locomo- 
tive, beginning with the Baldwin and 
the Norris works at Philadelphia, and in 


(Courtesy Warren Jacobs ,N Y.,N.H.@& H.) 





(Courtesy Warren J acobs, N. Y., N. H. & H.) 


1840 the Hinkley & Drury Works 
of Boston, proceeded rapidly. The 
“Planets” and “Grasshoppers” 
which were marvels of yesterday are 
now looked upon as amusing curiosi- 
ties. In their place are Moguls and 
Mallets, Mikados, and Consolida- 
tions, each with its special use, 
rushing cars across the country at a 
tremendous expenditure of power. 
Oil and electric locomotives run a 
race with steam while their giant 
wheels drive onward to a greater 
industrial future. 


THE OLD GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEw York City, IN 1872 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON’S ATTEMPT 
In 1814 Stephenson built his first engine and put 
it in operation on the Killingworth Railway in 
England, where it hauled a load of thirty-five tons 
at the rate of four miles an hour. This early 
attempt was soon abandoned, but Stephenson 
continued his experiments. By 1825 he had in- 
troduced steam traction on the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway, although unable to compete 
economically with horse power 





(Courtesy Warren Jacobs, N. Y., N. H. @ H.) 
BosTon To PLYMOUTH 








Cape Cod, Newport, and Fall River were served by the Old Colony Railroad as early as 1845 


AN ARCHAIC VETERAN 
The ‘New England"”’ was manufac- 
tured in Taunton, Massachusetts. The 
large balloon stack, characteristic of 
America’s earliest locomotives, was 
followed by the diamond stack, and 
lastly by the straight stack which came 
to be an accepted feature of locomotive 
construction 
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The 999, pride of the New York Central, is still in existence and 
hauls passenger trains on the Pennsylvania division. In 1893 it 


shattered all records by making a fifty-five mile run at a rate of 112 
miles an hour 





(Courtesy Warren J “ate, N. Y. N cg H. @ H) 
THE Famous “ WHITE TRAIN” OF THE ’NINETIES 
Emerging from the New York and New England Depot in Boston on its six-hour run to New York. 
Its cars were painted white. The left background shows the site of the present South Station 





(Courtesy Warren Jacobs, N. Y., N. H. & H.) 
ON THE FITCHBURG RAILWAY AT WALTHAM, 1873 
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(Wide World) (Wide World) 
No. 1 AND No. 4328 OLDEST AND NEWEST ON THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
The first locomotive of the Southern Pacific Rail- The Baltimore and Ohio is the oldest road in the United States. Its first train ran in 
road as compared to its latest mountain type 1830 after two years had been spent in constructing a fifteen-mile track 





(Wide World) 
THE New Haven ELEcTRIC 
One of the most powerful locomotives of its kind — 
an asset to railway travel 





(Courtesy New York Central) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 
Passing under the Alfred H. Smith Memorial 
Bridge across the Hudson below Albany. The Pa- 
cific type of engine is used on this well-known train 





CANADIAN Paciric Oit ELectric Car 
This newest of locomotive developments made a 
record run from Montreal to Kamloops, British 
Columbia, a distance of 5,500 miles in five days, 
twenty-two and one half hours 


(Wide World) 
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“Army Officers Pay Cash, Please!”’ 


OMETIMES it 
S takes several hard 

jolts to bringoneto 
the realization of a com- 
plete change in public 
opinion: a readjustment 
of values that has been 
so gradual as scarcely 
to be noticed until — 
crash! bang!one butts his 
head against a stone wall 
where he was perfectly 
sure he had glimpsed a 


By Irma Thompson Ireland 


Time was when the profession of being ‘‘an 
officer and a gentleman” carried with it a certain 
amount of social prestige — when a commission 
was enough recommendation for credit anywhere. 
But a new feeling has grown up, says Mrs. 
Ireland, wife of a major in the United States 
Army; no longer does the storekeeper look with 
implicit faith upon the uniform, and there are 
other tragedies as well. Her story is a striking 
picture of difficulties engendered by attempting 
to balance mounting costs of living against an 

inadequate standard of pay 


heating system in a 
twelve-room house 
with forty-two win- 
dows. During this pe- 
riod, in addition to our 
common lot of colds and 
children’s ailments, I 


found it necessary to 


have new lenses for my 
glasses. The specialist in 
Camden was unexpect- 
edly merciful in his 
charges, but when I 
took his prescription to 








pleasant pathway to the 





valley of content. 

Then, of course, “circumstances alter cases.” 
Naturally, we have had our ups and downs as well 
as our back and forths. An Army officer with a 
family and no outside income is bound to be his 
Uncle Sam’s poor relation; but, as I was saying, 
one has one’s moments — such as a regimental 
review with the bands playing “Semper Fidelis,” 
or a military ball, or perhaps the thrill that comes 
when one’s own particular crusader is decorated 
for distinguished service. The trick is to make these 
moments linger so as to prolong the savory taste 
in the mouth and partially paralyze the chagrin 
associated with renting a second-rate house in a 
socially doubtful neighborhood, making over hand- 
me-downs, and doing without a cook in order to 
keep a son in college. 

In the old days, — as we have come to use the 
expression, —if an Army officer’s wife lost her purse 
on Broadway she could borrow as much money as 
she needed on her husband’s credit at any one of 
a dozen department stores. “Captain or Major 
So-and-So of such and such an organization at 
Fort Blankety-Boom down the Harbor? Oh, yes! 
It is a pleasure to serve! And should we not call a 
taxi?” An Army officer stood for something. His 
word was his bond; his uniform his pledge of honor. 
The few unfortunates who were foolish enough to 
play fast and loose with their official prerogatives — 
they and their families paid the penalty of the 
damned. If they weren’t kicked out of the service, 
they got out and crawled off into a hole somewhere, 
to be pitied and forgotten. 

But listen to this: In the winter of 1924 we were 
struggling through a miserable existence in a little 
Jersey town, my husband officially stationed in 
Philadelphia and commuting by street car, ferry, 


and local trains morning and night. We had to. 


pay exorbitant coal bills because of an antiquated 


a local shop, I found the 
price of frames and lenses excessive. Still, being as 
blind as a bat without glasses, I was forced to pay 
it. I started to write a check. The optician hesitated 
and finally said that a cash payment, if convenient, 
would be preferable. Astonished, I told him that I 
always paid large bills by check. Still he hesitated; 
and then I explained that my husband was an 
Army officer, and that I was not accustomed to 
having his checks discredited. I even gave the name 
of a bank in our town as reference. 


“Bu my dear madam, I don’t know you,” he 
protested. “I don’t know your husband, and I 
don’t know anyone in that particular bank. As for 
Army officers, we have had as many bad checks from 
so-called Army officers as from civilians.” Of course, 
it made me furious. Not so much the attitude of the 
optician himself as the shocking idea he had thrown 
in my face — that the Army was no longer a cri- 
terion, a standard of honor and solid worth. In other 
words, my husband’s commission as an officer in the 
regular service was no longer regarded as collateral 
in securing courtesy, consideration, or credit — at 
least in Camden, New Jersey. 

Again, “in the old days,” when most of an officer’s 
service was in garrison duty on government reserva- 
tions, it was easier to manage without going in debt, 
and there was also this great advantage, that each 
family knew just where the others stood financially. 
If we were hard up we made no pretense to the 
contrary and managed to get along somehow on 
our allowance from Uncle Sam. We counted the 
costs and balanced them against our compensations. 
I have seen Army women, desperate at the thought 
of providing themselves with suitable glad rags 
for Mrs. Newport-Smythe’s reception, appear, 
at length, exquisitely gowned in something they 
had themselves conjured from seemingly hopeless 
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garments of yesteryear. There was always a light- 
hearted candor about these shabby gentilities. It 
was such a huge joke on the crowd, and so much 
fun to put that joke over successfully! I heard a story 
once about a group of Army people stationed in 
Havana and living in a long cantonment building 
with front and rear galleries that they all used in 
common. Each family employed a Chinese cook, and 
it was the general custom to entertain one another 
frequently at dinner. The group gathered socially 
almost every evening. A young officer arrived from 
the States with his bride, and while the couple’s 
household effects were being unpacked they were 
hospitably entertained by the other families. It 
was not long before they were planning to show their 
appreciation with a return dinner. Mrs. Newbride 
was attractive and socially ambitious, but she was 
unversed in the ways of the heathen Chinee. When 
she realized that, in spite of her wedding gifts, she 
did not have sufficient china and silver for the 
occasion, she could not hide her vexation from Sing 
Chow, the excellent cook whom they had inherited 
with the quarters. 


“TT’S all light, missy,” Sing Chow offered 
promptly and respectfully. “Sing bollow few 
things. Fix up pretty!” ; 

Mrs. Newbride was delighted but a little doubt- 
ful. “‘Are you sure it would be all right, Sing?” 

“Oh, yes, missy! Ev’rybody bollow. You see.” 

“Well, then, Pll just leave it to you. There will 
be twelve of us, and you must make the table look 
as pretty as you can.” 

“All light, missy. Me fixee. You like.” 

When the big night came the hostess was back- 
ward in dressing and so did not have an opport- 
unity to inspect the dining room. At the appointed 
hour a strange Chinaman appeared and announced 
solemnly that dinner was served. Somewhat taken 
aback by Sing’s coolness in engaging an assistant 
on his own hook, but little dreaming of the extent 
of his resourcefulness, the young couple ushered 
their guests into the promised land. In the doorway 
they stopped, gasping, for the room was a blaze of 
cut glass and silver glowing in rosy candlelight. 
Sing had kept his word. He had “‘bollowed” of 
every cook on the line, from the major’s quarters 
down to the next newest second lieutenant. In a 
flash Mrs. Newbride guessed what had happened 
and moaned feebly against her husband’s white 
duck sleeve, “O Jimmy! What’ll we do?” And 
Jimmy answered, as he squeezed her hand comfort- 
ingly, “Buck up, Mollie! Be a soldier! We’ll see it 
through, somehow!” 

When the guests were seated Mrs. Newbride told 
them the whole story, making no bones of her in- 
experience with Chinese cooks. Needless to say, 
it was received with whoops of merriment, and in 
the game of “pick out your own property,” the 


Newbrides were able to shed all embarrassment 
and enjoy their first big dinner party — that event 
which, in the mellowing process of time, has become 
a pleasant tradition of the service. 

Since the war, changing policies of administration 
have created practically a new social order in the 
Army. “iany who used to live in small groups in 
government quarters now live in cities, with in- 
adequate rental allowances and not enough money 
to keep up the standards of living expected of them. 
Putting it on a more personal basis — we naturally 
incline toward association with the class of people 
who are intellectually congenial, only to find that 
in civil life that class is out of our world financially. 
They own their homes, maintain one or two cars, 
and dress better and give their children greater 
advantages than would be possible for us. Fre- 
quently, it happens that our children are the first to 
feel this difference; when they do feel it, they fret 
over the enforced limitations of their home envi- 
ronment. Eventually, we grow into the habit of 
spending what little we can afford on recreation. 

Yet in ‘spite of our financial situation we are 
expected to belong to military organizations and to 
bear out the best traditions of the service whenever 
the occasion demands; at the same time, we must 
be ready to contribute generously to all public chari- 
ties and to participate in community enterprises. 
Frankly, the way it often works out is that the 
officer in question keeps his one good uniform spick- 
and-span for military functions, one decent civilian 
suit for business and semiofficial use, while his 
side partner stays at home with a headache 
rather than go out looking like the vicar’s wife at 
a water-cress tea. 


F course, it does us good to establish contacts 
with the world outside the Army. It deepens our 
sympathy and understanding and helps us to realize 
that in the event of a national emergency we are 
also atoms in the great conglomerate of humanity. 
But it isn’t easy for gypsies to settle down in city 
houses and become factors of a community. We are 
subconsciously thinking in wider circles, reaching 
out for bigger things, and wondering what’s happen- 
ing over yonder. We have become accustomed to 
living in a certain way —a happy-go-lucky way. 
We keep servants when we can, but if service is not 
obtainable or is beyond the elastic limit of our 
budget, we do the best we can, ourselves, and call it 
a day. I have known many a fine lady, the wife of 
a high-ranking officer, to prepare a delicious dinner 
for guests, preside as hostess, and later stand in the 
receiving line and smile graciously up into the faces 
of all the local celebrities and possibly a visiting 
inspector general. 
We are reading a lot about the Army these days. 
The Army as conceived by the public mind would 
seem to be some great (Continued on page 501) 
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The Shadow Stage 
Colored Will-o’-the-Wisp 


OTION pictures in color have 
M always seemed to me in the cate- 
gory with painted statuary and 
silvered lotus pods and those tinseled 
pasteboard actors out of Pollard’s juvenile 
drama, the bedizenment of which occupied 
so many innocent hours of Queen Vic- 
toria’s working classes. That these last are 
riding in on the current and quite silly 
Victorian craze is proof enough, were any 
needed, that they are more curious than 
beautiful. All these are of the gilded lily 
family, and this much we must face, that 
there will be with us always a considerable 
proportion of the citizenry for whom the 
gilded lily outranks its unadorned brother 
of the field. In the body of motion- 
picture patrons we may safely suppose 
that this proportion is the majority. Ergo, 
motion pictures in color are here to stay. 
If they are to be on a par with the latest 
full-length picture in this mode, Douglas 
Fairbanks’ “The Black Pirate,” the 
minority report from such quarters as this 
page must be mollified if not enthusiastic. 
Mr. Fairbanks had wisely kept his color 
subdued, and the painful prismatic jazz 
which has marred such pictures to date 
has been softened out. Add the fact that 
this boy’s tale of Spanish gold and buc- 
caneers is essentially a colorful subject, 
and the appropriateness of the treatment 
is at once apparent. 

For many years now there has been 
intensive experimentation to make colored 
motion pictures practical. Until today the 
net result for the audience has been sore 
eyes. For the producer, the upkeep is 
discouragingly high. The life of a colored 
film is extremely fleeting; a few scratches, 
and it becomes a kaleidoscopic nightmare. 
Except in the case of highly romantic 
pieces like “The Black Pirate,” I, for one, 
had as lief the whole color business re- 
mained in statu quo. Our inventors and 
producers are inclined to believe that 
when a color device and a mechanical 
voice reproducer shall be perfected, pic- 
tures will have reached their ultimate 
estate. When they look like the real thing 
and talk like the real thing, then, ah, 
then, the millenntum! 


NE may be permitted some doubts 
in the matter. The Eden Musée and 
Madame Tussaud’s offered somewhat the 
same sort of “real thing.” Certainly, those 
ghastly counterfeits were artistically hor- 
rible. Had they been given perfect me- 
chanical speech, they would have become 
unbearable. Artistically and humanly, the 
mechanical may dare too much. 


By Perceval Reniers 


In pursuing reality through literal 
color and speech, the motion picture is 
surely running to the museums for its 
salvation. Just as surely, that direction 
takes it off its own ground, pulls it out of 
the frame of limitations within which it 
must fight for its artistic soul. The 
question is not bound up with any discus- 
sion as to the supremacy or the inferiority 
of realism as an art; nor even with the 
happy thought that this type of art is 


“done.”? We may wrestle with that in the. 
y 





(United Artists) 
Douctas FAIRBANKS 


theatre, if we are so minded, but on the 
screen we have a totally different set of 
shadows to contend with. By its very 
nature, the screen has nothing to do with 
literal realism, either of the stage or of the 
waxworks, and the more it courts an 
imitation of either one the more the de- 
ception becomes apparent, if not grossly 
unpleasant. 


BSTRACTED forms, two dimensions 
only, moving shadows, relativity of 

light and shade are the stuff of the movie, 
and if they are reality, so are the figments 
of anesthesia. By way of splitting a hair, I 
might say that the so-called “movement” 
of the screen is not movement at all, 
but a translation of movement into its 
own terms. The screen’s traffic is in repre- 
sentations, in symbols which at the best 
have an emotional content or juxtaposi- 
tion and at the worst are merely pho- 
tography. But at any rate, the film is 
delivered from the terrible compulsion of 
reproducing reality en d/oc, is free to dart 


here and there, from the minds of its 
people to the world that surrounds them, 
choosing its symbols of reality or of love 
or fear or joy or terror, and with an 
unprecedented economy. 

Without the human voice, without the 
third dimension, without literal color, 
and without words the screen has moved 
the average audience as much as any 
other art, perhaps more. There are scenes 
in “Stella Dallas,” in “The Big Parade,” 
in “The Birth of a Nation,” and in many 
of Charlie Chaplin’s pictures that might 
easily be accepted as the credentials of a 
tenth muse. Lucky film! Economy of 
means, suggestion, meaningful symbols — 
what worker in the fine arts would not 
give his shirt to have these always at his 
elbow? And yet this same film must 
thirst after color, after the mechanical 
voice, after all manner of distractions and 
encumbrances before it has half explored 
its own world of abstract eloquence. 


HERE was recently shown in New 

York a picture called “Ballet Méca- 
nique” which retreated farther from reality 
than anything yet exhibited. It explored in 
the region of emotional symbols and emo- 
tional color—a bird of quite another 
plumage from literal color—with an 
exciting jumble of arms, legs, straw hats, 
and pie plates. Absurd as it seemed, it 
had far more artistic health and was far 
less ridiculous than this courtship of a 
reality which the film can never more than 
approximate. There was profound truth 
in a ballet that I have seen somewhere 
which depicted the pathos of mechanical 
dolls that tried to ape human behavior. 

I cannot help wondering whether the 
color blind will find “The Black Pirate” 
less interesting or thrilling or amusing 
than those to whom the spectrum is the 
joy of life. Perhaps in this case it doesn’t 
particularly matter. It is the not un- 
familiar story of the maiden in distress. 
whom Mr. Fairbanks, lo, these many 
years, has been rescuing from one tight 
place after the other. That he does it a 
little differently each time is a tribute to 
his ingenuity. In this tale of the merry 
cutthroats he adds several feats of derring 
do which have not been in his wallet 
before, besides — for old times’ sake — 
keeping twenty men at bay with his 
sword. Obvious as they may be, Mr. 
Fairbanks’ pictures are never negligible 
as straightforward entertainment. With- 
out in the least impairing their loyalty to 
the superior “Treasure Island,” this one 
will win the affections of the young. 
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Readers and Writers 


have heard the lectures, given at 
Harvard, the Boston Public Library, 
and Boston University, out of which has 
grown “Antoine and the Théatre-Libre” 
(Harvard University Press), by Samuel 
Montefiore Waxman. No less than seven- 
teen years ago M. Adolphe Thalasso 
published what was the first book in 
France to appear on this subject, and in 
1921 Antoine himself gave us “Mes 
Souvenirs sur le Théatre-Libre,” but 
Professor Waxman’s is the only work in 
English of its kind. In addition to the 
two French works I have mentioned, the 
author has had access to “forty tomes 
of newspaper clippings found in Antoine’s 
library,” and he has consulted most of 
the dramatists and critics who were asso- 
ciated with Antoine’s enterprise. 
Whether there is much interest today 
in the Théatre-Libre, I do not know, but 
at a time when “little theatres” are 
looming so large in the theatrical history 
of America, I should imagine that there 
ought to be some curiosity concerning the 
pioneer experiment in this field. Not that 
the history of Antoine’s struggle is partic- 
ularly consoling to those who may have 
illusions as to the permanent results to 
be expected from experimental theatres. 
Professor Waxman tries to keep up his 
own courage by assuring us that Antoine 
did not live in vain, that he inspired 
the Independent Theatre in England, the 
Irish Literary Theatre in Ireland, the 
Freie Biihne in Germany, and that its off- 
spring in France, the Théatre de l’GEuvre 
and the Vieux Colombier, are a credit to 
the Théatre-Libre. 


Prive hee some of my readers may 


my mind, what emerges from the 
whole story is simply the marvelous 
courage, taste, and pertinacity of Antoine 
himself; the records of what he did are 
a great testimonial to the man and his 
associates. But the dire failure in which 
all that splendid enthusiasm ended is not 
exactly a tribute to the French public or 
to the French theatre. Brieux and Fran- 
cois de Curel are, as Professor Waxman 
claims, the great “finds” of Antoine’s 
career, but in retrospect their figures seem 
rather diminished when compared with 
the really original dramatists who have 
come to the fore in other countries during 
the same period. Synge and Shaw and 
Eugene O’Neill, to mention only three 
whose medium is English, surely dwarf 
both Curel and Brieux. 

One of the things that must at once 
strike the reader of this book is the pro- 
vincialism of the public and the critics 
with whom Antoine had to contend. If, 


By Ernest Boyd 


as is true, the French did not emulate us 
in denouncing Ibsen as immoral, their 
attitude was actually more unintelligent 
because they positively resented him as 
a foreigner. While the new native drama- 
tists were scorned for their innovations 
and their unconventionality, the foreign 
playwrights whom Antoine tried to ac- 
climatize were derided for not being 
French. What he tried to do, in a word, 
was to break through the Chinese wall of 
French self-sufficiency; and if he failed, it 
is because that wall is practically impene- 
trable. To this day the French theatre 
remains the most old-fashioned and con- 
ventional in Western Europe. Ibsen and 
Antoine and Reinhardt and Expression- 
ism, the Moscow Art Theatre, and all 
the other forces making for change and 
experiment in America, England, and 
Central Europe, might just as well not 
exist so far as Paris is concerned. 


N Paris people are still largely satisfied 

with the machine-made play about the 
eternal triangle. It is amusing to watch 
the self-complacent seriousness with 
which, season after season, the same 
conventional plays, by the same skilled 
dramatic mechanics, are discussed as 
“original” and “daring” works of art. 
Look through the productions of the last 
six months in New York and compare 
them with the productions of six months 
in 1890. The signs of growth and vitality, 
of enormous progress, are everywhere. In 
Paris most of the plays offered last season 
differ hardly at all from those that could 
be seen there thirty years ago. The titles 
and authors may be new, but the plays 
themselves belong, in the main, to the 
age of Sardou. No wonder Antoine 
turned in disgust from the theatre to the 
movies. What a commentary the Paris 
stage today is on all his brave efforts! 

The intense conservatism of France, 
it seems to me, is always overlooked by 
foreigners who think rather of an ideal 
France than of the actual country. No- 
where is this conservatism more clearly 


seen than in the positive xenophobia of 
the critics and the public. The French 
mind is lacking in cosmopolitan experience 
and curiosity, and is concentrated only 
upon what is French. Hence, undoubtedly, 
the perfection, within definite limits, of 
what the French mind can produce, 
but its products are insular, untouched 
by what is stirring in the outside world. 
Hence, I think, the utter failure of 
Antoine’s attempt to educate and broaden 
the French theatre, for, at bottom, he was 
trying to internationalize French taste. 

It is significant that, even when Antoine 
was the director of the Odéon, from 1906 
until 1914, when he had back of him 
a theatre subsidized by the state, his 
revolutionary tastes were so far ahead of 
the public that he resigned “ with acolossal 
debt,” as Professor Waxman records. At 
no stage in his career was it possible for 
him to do what has been done in this 
country by the Theatre Guild, or in 
Ireland by the Abbey Theatre — that is, 
to make uncommercial drama pay its 
way. The fault was surely not his, for if a 
great deal of rubbish, designed to frighten 
the bourgeoisie, found its way into the 
Théatre-Libre in its early days, its reper- 
tory also included all the most interesting 
work of the good dramatists, French and 
forcign, living and dead. Antoine was 
alive, but the critics and playgoers of 
Paris were not. Their inertia proved too 
much for him. 

Although Professor Waxman’s book 
conscientiously records the facts of the 
struggle that ended in failure, he seems 
to argue some thesis of Antoine’s success. 
“The end of the free dramatic movement 
is not yet,” he says, and he proceeds to 
mention the offshoots of that movement 
that exist in Paris. The merits of Gémier 
and Copeau are undeniable, but one has 
only to compare the dramatists of France 
today with those of other countries, 
especially those of Germany, Russia, and 
the English-speaking world, to see that 
France is sterile, that nothing has come of 
Antoine’s example. There is no French 
playwright today who can be compared 
as an innovator with Walter Hasenclever 
and Georg Kaiser, as a dramatist of ideas 
with Shaw, as a psychologist with Piran- 
dello, as a realist with Chekhov. 


OST interesting of all is the fact, 

which Professor Waxman fails to 
stress, that the one person in Paris now 
who is really giving the public modern 
drama is Pitéeff, a Russian, but for whom 
little would be known in France of the 
plays and playwrights that are making 
the Twentieth Century theatre. 
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Will You Enlist in the Next Warr 


A Review by Charles R. Walker 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR. 
By Fobn Bakeless. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 


NE of the most powerful premises 
O governing the thought of our 
generation is the unconscious one 
that we, at least, will not fight another 
war. Though future races may once again 
be unfortunate, we at least have paid our 
tribute in blood and are exempt. Mr. 
Bakeless’ new book is a draft of skepti- 
cism upon that premise. The author, for- 
merly managing editor of The Living Age, 
does not prove the necessity of world con- 
flict, but he tends to show its overwhelm- 
ing likelihood in our generation. He 
studies the root causes of war, like popula- 
tion growth and the struggle for markets, 
and investigates the special fever spots of 
an infectious world; he points a striking 
parallel between existing “causes” and 
those which precipitated the World War in 
1914, so that perhaps for the first time — 
in nontechnical dress — there are summed 
up here the major tensions of the modern 
world. Such a study will tend, surely, to 
destroy that comfortable premise of war 
immunity that through its soporific 
strength is likely to expose us the more to 
the danger of conflict. But, unfortunately, 
the book suffers from certain defects 
which are doubly regrettable when the 
courageous choice and setting of the 
problem are put over against them. It 
deals with its facts, its historical episodes, 
its arguments by enumeration rather than 
by analysis. One receives clearly the im- 
pression of a rehearsal of reasons rather 
than the process of reason itself. That the 
author would not claim in the brief com- 
pass of three hundred pages to have made 
a “scientific study ” of the causes of war, I 
have no doubt. He might speak of their 
“popularization.” But popularization 
need be neither trite nor repetitious, and 
both of these the author becomes, often 
and without excuse. There has been an 
imperfect maturing and mellowing of the 
materials before they were put forth on 
the printed page. 


ESPITE these defects, the choice of 
subject is so striking and so impor- 

tant, and portions of it are so vivid in the 
telling, that it is bound to incite a healthy 
skepticism of our international security. To 
many readers, as to this one, it will present 
in unequivocable form the personal ques- 
tion: What will you do about the next 
war? Will you, for example, enlist? For 
a long time, to most persons intimately 
caught in the operations of the Great 
War, it seemed axiomatic that the soldiers 


who “knew” would never permit a repe- 
tition of that unspeakable process of 
agony. The cynical question enters the 
mind, How long will their revulsion and 
the world’s revulsion last? In 1918 it 
seemed strong enough to last forever. 
In 1926 it is possible to ask seriously, 
Will it last another ten years? Since 
the Armistice, as Mr. Bakeless with great 
effect enumerates, there have been a half 
dozen first-class wars and scores of minor 
operations. Most of the soldiers engaged 
were veterans of the years ’14 to ’18. To 





(Bachrach) 
JOHN BAKELESS 


be sure, a new kind of antiwar courage 
has grown apace as a fruit of the great 
slaughter — the courage and faith of 
pacifism. With the outbreak of another 
world war, there would unquestionably be 
more genuine pacifists ready for death or 
Leavenworth or the labor battalion in de- 
fense of ‘their antiwar convictions. But 
would their numbers or their influence be 
sufficient to check war? To return, then, 
to the personal question which by impli- 
cation “The Origin of the Next War” 
presents to the reader: When a new nexus 
of economic problems is dressed once 
more as sovereignty or honor or safety or 
human justice, and a war begun in their 
defense, what can we do? If matters reach 
that point, the intelligent answer is: 
Nothing. You and I will enlist or suffer 
conscription, as our forefathers have done 
upon a thousand different occasions, 
unless as “nonresistants” we defy war 
and declare ourselves above the state. 
Meditations upon this sombre alternative 
will, I think, be one of the acid fruits of 
this volume. 


It must be admitted that Mr. Bakeless’ 
enumeration of “origins” for the coming 
war is formidable. He does not exaggerate 
their number or importance, and on the 
whole his conclusion is sound: that causes 
exist today as dangerous and as fecund 
with potential conflict as existed in 1914. 
What, then, is the individual’s answer? 
Despair? Resignation to a violent and 
bloody world destined for self-extinction? 
Mr. Bakeless does not think so. All that is 
necessary, he says, is that these causes, 
origins, and problems that provoke wars 
be thoroughly understood by everybody. 
Then, quite simply, he concludes, the 
truth will set us free — there will be no 
more wars. This is not so much a false 


_ statement — it conceals truth rather than 


exhibits error — as it is simply too glib to 
be of much intellectual use unless devel- 
oped. Mr. Bakeless does not develop it. 
And perhaps he is right in supposing that 
at just this point where his argument 
ceases, the reader’s intellection should 
begin. Here, at any rate, is mine: 


O cure for war will successfully be put 
into practice, not even Mr. Bakeless’ 
scheme of spreading a universal knowledge 
of its causes, because no cure — in general 
— exists for war — in general. Particular 
cures and adjustments exist for particu- 
lar wars. The search for a war cure is like 
the search for a charm efficacious against 
all disease. None exists. But only the other 
day insulin was discovered. Four years 
ago the Turks and Greeks hit upon the 
expedient of transporting segments of 
population unable to dwell. peaceably 
together. The first was not a cure for 
disease, but for diabetes. The second was 
not a remedy for war, but for the irre- 
dentist problem of mixed populations. 

I confess to a lively skepticism upon 
the value of general antiwar propaganda 
while the root causes of war remain 
operative, and to healthy doubts upon 
straw votes “outlawing war” or upon the 
frowning resolutions of religious bodies. 

It seems to mé quite clear — though 
possibly not obvious — that the hope of 
peace lies in a genuine “scientific treat- 
ment,” — as in the case of the Turks, — in 
conscientious and painstaking untangling 
of the legitimate problems that lie at the 
root of great wars. Even though the 
“solutions” may, at times, necessitate 
severe surgery, — Mr. Bakeless, by the 
way, points this out, — they will be less 
disastrous than the alternative. And the 
individual, in contributing or supporting 
by his influence such a science, may well 
play as great a part as in any other great 
work of civilization. Or as small a part. 
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. .. His books have solid 
substance in them and a 
fine dignity.” 

—The American Mercury. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


A Naturalist of Souls. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.50. 

NEW edition of some of Mr. 
Bradford’s earlier essays, aug- 
mented by an extremely interesting paper 
on psychography — the word he chooses 
to express the nature of his work. 

The aim of psychography is to extract 

“out of the perpetual flux of actions and 

circumstances that constitute a man’s 

whole life . . . what is essential, what is 
permanent and so vitally characteristic. 

. . . Psychography is the attempt to 

portray character.” 

In this difficult undertaking Mr. Brad- 
ford has developed a sure and delicate 
technique, a real sense of the values in 
those strange elements which combine 
into character, and a delightful manner of 
explaining his discoveries. In these earlier 
essays he seems somewhat more concerned 
with the amenities of the polite essayist 
than in his later more passionate devo- 
tion to exposing the souls of his subjects. 
These essays, however, are not only 
charming and perennially interesting in 
themselves, but they are technically 
interesting in the light they shed on the 
development of Mr. Bradford’s method. 
His is a rare and difficult art, and in it 
he is a master. 


**x* # * * 


Heat. By Isa Glenn. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE familiar theme of the degenera- 

tion of a white man in the tropics 
is given a new suit of clothes in this 
story of an American Army officer in the 
Philippines. Heretofore, our story-tellers 
have preferred that characters should 
crumble in Central or South America, or 
occasionally in the South Seas. The 
interesting feature of this book is not the 
plot or the characters, but the excellent 
picture of Manila under American rule. 


* kk * * 


Urkey Island. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


N Urkey Village on Urkey Island, off 
the New England coast, many 
strange adventures, dark mysteries, and 
high tragedies took place during the boy- 
hood of the teller of these tales — too 
many, perhaps, to give an impression of 
normalcy to the volume. Mr. Steele knows 
what the plot of each story is, but some- 
times the reader is quite vague as to what 
it is all about. An abrupt, distant style, 
dismally aloof, complicates a picture 


which includes too many characters whose 
names are much alike. One turns back 
from time to time to an earlier chapter to 
discover if Miah is the town drunk or 
the brother of the man who harbored a 
Signorina, and if so, why. 


**x* * * * 


The Splendor of Asia. By L. Adams Beck. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co. $2.50. 


HERE is real charm and distinction 

in this picture of the Buddha. Faith- 
fulness to the abstractions of philosophy 
and the claims of history and tradition has 
only added strength to the sublime story of 
one who left rank, wealth, and a beau- 
tiful wife that nothing might impede 
his search for the truth which should 
set men free. Twenty-five hundred years 
ago the Buddha taught those who would 
hear him; with rare insight, Mrs. Beck 
has captured the persuasive gentleness 
and beauty of a very noble character and 
has enshrined his life and teaching in 
lovely prose. 


* ee *K * 


Aristocrats of the Garden. By Ernest H. 
Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $5.00. 


ROM the storehouse of his great ex- 

perience with plants of all kinds, Mr. 
Wilson, assistant director of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Boston, has brought out a 
mass of interesting and often unusual in- 
formation. His fancy wanders from bulb 
to tree, from rose to wistaria, and enlists 
the aid of history, travel, and well-tried 
method in the effort to make the lay 
gardener more intelligent and well in- 
formed in the practice of a delightful art. 
Unfortunately, the writing is somewhat 
slipshod, yet the lack of literary quality 
is partly balanced by many really excel- 
lent illustrations. 


x*x* *£ * * 


The Love Nest and Other Stories. By Ring 
W. Lardner. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


ESIDES being the most excellent 
of clowns and a good deal funnier 
than a pair of crutches, Mr. Ring 
Lardner has a habit of giving you as 
keenly observed and thoroughly under- 
stood a slice of real life as any hard-work- 
ing de Maupassant — but instead of 
serving it with all the delicacies and 
trimmings of fine writing, he offers his 
slice wrapped up in the yellow paper and 
burlap of farce. 
The several (Continued on page 503) 
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What the World Is Doing 


ET and dry hearings still afford 
\ \ the main interest in Washing- 
ton, where a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is giving 
both sides a chance to air 
A Wet __ their views. Last week’s In- 
mmunition 
DEPENDENT recorded the 
opening arguments for the wets, who were 
called first to testify. These were followed 
by three major developments in the evi- 
dence presented by those who desire 
modification of the present bone-dry 
condition. Emory R. Buckner, United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York State, told the five Senators 
sitting on the Committee of his fight to 
enforce prohibition in the nation’s great- 
est city since he came into office a little 
more than a year ago; officials of the 
American Federation of Labor, represent- 
ing 25,000,000 workingmen and their 
families, urged modification of the present 
law to permit the manufacture and sale of 
light wines and beer — principally beer; 


and the appearance as witnesses of Sir. 


WitraM STAveR of Quebec and Fran- 
cis Witi1aM RussEL. of Winnipeg to 
testify upon the systern of government 
control which operates in various Cana- 
dian Provinces, particularly Quebec and 
Manitoba. 

Mr. Buckner, whose vigorous cam- 
paign of padlocking premises where pro- 
hibition had been violated in New York 
City has attracted nation-wide attention, 





(Keystone) ~ 


LUTHER BURBANK 
The great horticulturalist who has passed 
on to a great adventure in which he did not 
believe 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


told the committee that one of the princi- 
pal difficulties with the situation in New 
York is the superabundance of petty law 
violators. Thirteen months 
ago he stated the number 
of complaints approached 
an annual figure of about 180,000. No 
facilities exist for taking care of this 
enormous number of cases. He advocated 
the establishment of an elaborate system 
of police courts to attend to petty vio- 
lators, doing away with jury trials alto- 
gether. The annual cost to New York of 
such a system would be about $15,000,000, 
he thought, but if jury trials were not 
abolished, the courts would have to be 
expanded so considerably that $75,000,000 
would be a conservative estimate of the 
cost of trying all those arrested. Mr. 
Buckner urged a modification of the Vol- 
stead Act which would allow each State 
to determine for itself the percentage 
of alcohol which should be considered 
intoxicating. ; 

Wii.1aM Roserts, personal represent- 
ative of Witit1am GREEN, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
the principal witness on April 9. He de- 

clared that delegates to the 

Beer! ; 

annual conventions of the 
Federation who are constantly traveling 
into every nook and corner of the United 
States have intimate opportunities of 
obtaining a correct reading of the senti- 
ments of those they represent. He re- 
called that at the Denver convention of 
the Federation last year, a plank urging 


Violators 


. modification of the Volstead Act was 


almost unanimously adopted: 


That the American Federation of La- 
bor, in the forty-first annual convention 
assembled, in Denver, Colorado, declares 
itself in favor of modification of the Vol- 
stead law so as to permit the manufacture 
and sale of a national beverage of whole- 
some beer. 


Everywhere, Mr. Roserts told Com- 
mittee members, workingmen are making 
distilled liquor, the greater part of it ex- 
tremely bad in quality; in few localities 
is good beer to be found. “Community 
stills” solve the problem in some places — 
all of the stuff is homemade and generally 
unwholesome. Unrest among the workers 
is growing because of their inability to 
obtain beer, Mr. Roserts believes, since 
many of those engaged in arduous physi- 
cal labor find it impossible to quench their 
thirst with water alone. 

Francis Witiiam RusseELt, president 
of the Moderation League of Winnipeg, 
praised the system of government con- 
trol now in operation in the Canadian 





(Underwood & Underwood) 
DEFEATED! 


Smith W. Brookhart, Iowa radical Re- 

publican, who was ousted from his Senate 

seat when the Senate voted, 45 to 41, to 

accept the recount committee’s findings 

that Capt. Daniel F. Steck was legally 
elected in 1924 


Province of Manitoba. Under its work- 
ings, he said, the drinking of hard liquors 
was being increasingly replaced by con- 
sumption of light wines 
In and beers. Prohibition was 
Manitoba . : 
in force for seven years in 
Manitoba before government control was 
substituted. During this régime, he said, 
revolt against the law was carried on 
“unblushingly.” Speak-easies, the heri- 
tage of the old compulsory law, have not 
yet been stamped out, he stated, but ev- 
ery attempt is being made to speed their 
passing. In 1923, when Winnipeg voted 
against prohibition, seventy per cent of 
the women voters joined the wet side, 
said Mr. Russe Lt. 

On April 12, the wets gave way for a 
day to allow delegates to the national con- 
vention of the Women’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement to testify. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peasopy 

Drys! 

of Beverly, Massachusetts, 
chairman of this organization, said to 
represent 18,000,000 women, was the first 
speaker and stated most of the case for 
her sisters. No modification of the Vol- 
stead Act, was her keynote, unless some 
alteration can be made to increase the 
stringency of its strictures. Little attempt 
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was made by Mrs. Peasopy, or by the 
women who followed her, to present sta- 
tistics favorable to prohibition. In the 
main, they confined their remarks to 
stating the large numbers of women whom 
they represent, all of them stanch sup- 
porters of the Volstead Act. Prohibition 


can be enforced, they believe, and while _ 


they admit that things are not all they 
might be so far, they are not at all 
discouraged. More strict enforcement, 
is their demand. 

The fate of Smirn W. Brooxuart of 
Iowa was settled by the Senate on April 
12, when, by a vote of 45 to 41, it voted 
to accept the majority report of a com- 

mittee headed by Senator 

— Ernst of Kentucky, sent to 

Iowa to determine, by a re- 
count of votes, who was the victor in the 
1924 election, and seat Capt. Dantex F. 
Steck. Two minutes after the vote, 
Steck had been sworn in, the first 
Democratic Senator from Iowa since the 
Civil War. The defeated Mr. BRookHart, 
according to rumor, will return immedi- 
ately to Iowa, where he will file his in- 
tention of opposing the veteran Senator 
ALBERT Bairp Cummins in the State 
primary which takes place June 7. If he 
follows out this intention, the primary 
vote should split Republicans in the State 
directly upon a strict radical and con- 
servative line. Senator Cummins is num- 
bered among the faithful sons of the 
G. O. P., while Brooxuart, in the 1924 
campaign, openly ‘flaunted the regular 
Republican standard to espouse the in- 
surgent cause of the late Senator RoBERT 
M. La Fottette. Iowans, if BRooKHART 
opposes Cummins, will have an excellent 
opportunity of expressing the measure of 
their discontent. The country has heard 
a great deal of the dissatisfaction among 
Iowa farmers of late, and the Republican 
primary there should serve as a referen- 
dum of prevailing sentiment. 

The vote in the Senate upon the dis- 
puted seat revealed an extremely inter- 
esting line-up. Nine Democrats declared 
their opposition to Sreck—AsHurstT, 
Buiease, Dirt, Ferris, RaAnspeE Lt, 
Reep (Missouri), STEPHENS, WALsH, 
and WHEELER. Sixteen Republicans, on 
the other hand, voted to 
seat the Democratic Captain 
STECK, among them such 
names of unquestioned regularity as 
BuTLer of Massachusetts, the President’s 
closest friend in the Senate, GILLETT of 
Massachusetts, Ropinson and Watson 
of Indiana, DENEEN of Illinois, Ernst of 
Kentucky, and Gorr of West Virginia. 
No such radical and conservative cleavage 
as has been shown on several Senate votes 
this year was apparent in the count. The 
addition of Sreck to their ranks gives the 
Democrats forty members in the Senate 
against the Republicans’ fifty-five. A 
sufficient number of the nominal Republi- 
cans are uncertain, however, to make this 


Vote 
Analysis 





(Keystone) 
GEN. Wu PEI-FU 


A coup d'état has made him dictator of the 
Central Government of China, following the 
deposition of the President, Tuan Chi-jui 


apparent majority an extremely doubtful 
one in actual practice. 
“Play ball!” reéchoed through the land 
on April 13 when the baseball season in 
aM the major leagues got 
Play under way. Perhaps the 
Ball! “din 
outstanding incident of the 
opening day was the shut-out victory 
of 1 too which WALTER JOHNSON, veteran 
pitcher of the Washington team, pitched 
against the Philadelphia Athletics. 
Benito Mussouin1, Premier and vir- 
tual dictator of Italy, narrowly escaped 
death on April 7 when a bullet fired by 
Miss VioLet ALBINA Gi1BsON, sister of the 


present Baron AsHBourne of Ireland, 
struck him in the nose. The wound was not 
a serious, and the Iron Duke 
Not | was not deterred from ad- 
Serious ° : ° 
hering to his plan of setting 
forth the following day for Tripoli, there 
to be the central figure in a celebration of 
Italy’s new glory. “Fascist Italian Italy!” 
boomed forth Musso.ini’s message to 
the Tripolitans, “you represent Italy here 
which is daily more prosperous and power- 
ful. Rome carries the beacon lamp of 
strength to the shores of the African sea. 
No one can stop our inexorable will.” 
A military review was the central fea- 
ture of Musso.ini’s visit. 

LuTHER Bursank, often popularly re- 
ferred to as the “plant wizard,” died at 
his home in Santa Rosa, California, on 
April 11. He was seventy-seven years 

,. of age. A few weeks before 
—” his death, Mr. BurBank 
- had declared that he could 
not believe in an after life, and an expla- 
nation of his creed, “Science and Life — 
What I Believe,”’ — one of the last arti- 
cles he. ever wrote, — appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT of March 13. The great 
horticulturalist was revered and loved by 
all who knew him. Although his studies in 
flowers and plants which had led to their 
amazing improvement enriched others, 
Mr. BurBank himself was never a rich 
man, preferring to find his reward in the 
results he achieved, rather than in mone- 
tary emoluments. He had recently refused 
an offer of $120,000 for a year’s lecture 
tour of the United States. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Bursank had more than 
3,000 experiments unfinished. 





(Keystone) 


A WASHINGTON HoME FOR THE JOURNALISTS 
President Coolidge lays the corner stone of the magnificent $10,000,000 National Press Build- 


ing which will house correspondents of American and foreign journals in the national capital 
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A Program for the Wets 
(Continued from page 485) 


referendum comes, the voters should have 
their choice of voting in any one of three 
ways: for the complete repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment; for the complete 
retention of the Eighteenth Amendment 
in its present form; or for a modification 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to leave 
Federal liquor legislation wholly to the 
discretion of Congress — in other words, 
to give Congress the power to enact a dry 
law without making it mandatory upon 
Congress to enact a dry law. 

The third choice may require further 
explanation. The present Eighteenth 
Amendment declares flatly, “The manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors . . . is hereby prohibited.” 
This, of course, is a flagrant perver- 
sion of the purposes and the spirit of 
the Constitution. It is practically intro- 
ducing legislation into that document. 
If the Eighteenth Amendment were 
drafted to conform, outwardly, with the 
rest of the Constitution, it would read 
something like this: “The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate, or prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors,” and so forth. In 
that case, Congress could put a ban on 
hard liquor while permitting the sale of 
wines and beer. 

Interpreting the results of the referen- 
dum need not be difficult. If more than 
fifty per cent of the voters vote for the 
complete repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, it will be repealed; if more than 
fifty per cent vote for its complete re- 
tention, it will be retained; if more than 
fifty per cent vote to make the amendment 
merely discretionary, then it will be made 
discretionary. But suppose thirty per 
cent want to retain the amendment, 
forty per cent want to make it discretion- 
ary, and thirty per cent want it abolished? 
Or suppose forty per cent favor retention, 
only twenty per cent favor making it dis- 
cretionary, and forty per cent favor 
abolishing it? In either of these cases, the 
discretionary amendment would win, 
because there would be more votes favor- 
ing either discretion or repeal than there 
would be favoring retention, and the 
discretionary amendment would be the 
only possible compromise. 

I am well aware that the course here 
advocated may seem at first glance 
ridiculously prolonged and complicated; 
but I am confident that the longest way 
round is the shortest way home. It may 
be possible, I grant, to amend the Vol- 
stead Act, even now, so as to remove one 
or two of its needlessly pernicious fea- 
tures; but so long as the Eighteenth 
Amendment exists, it will not be possible, 
in common honesty, to permit light wines 
and beer that are worth drinking. And 
the Eighteenth Amendment, again, will 








never be repealed or modified by our 
Legislatures for, wherever a “moral” 
issue is concerned, they are, and always 
will be, afraid of their shadows. It may 
take two or three years to abolish pro- 
hibition under the indirect method here 
proposed, but once the plan is under 
way, progress will be sure. 





Will England Break Down 
in May P 
(Continued from page 488) 


Movement to speak. It is pledged to 
stand by the miners. It cannot desert 
them, if they repeat their brave resolve 
of last July to resist the lowering of their 
already inadequate wages.” 

If the mine owners resist the Commis- 
sion’s report and haggle for their own 
specific, they are fighting at great odds 
for a tarnished prize. The industry is 
broken, and the Government approves 
the major article of their creed —in 
principle, at least — by leaving operation 
of the industry to private enterprise. 
Then, too, the industry is in no position 
for industrial war with two thirds of it 
profitless. 

On Labor’s side, although the rejection 
of nationalization marks the loss of their 
main case, they may argue, and with 
reason, that the postponement of that 
socialist goal is well worth while in view of 
the markedly progressive measures recom- 
mended by the report. These, however, 
so far as the average miner’s willing- 
ness to strike are concerned, are nothing 
compared to the proposed ten per cent 
decrease in wages which may well mobi- 
lize the British mining, and perhaps the 
railroad and dock, unions into a strike 
threat. But this will come only if it is 
regarded as a “general attack on the 
standard of living.” If the Labor move- 
ment feels that this bit of wage reduction 
can be used to drive a wedge into other 
trades, it will back up the miners’ fight. 
Without this backing, there is strong 
doubt of the miners’ walking out; they 
are individually poor, and collectively 
without a war chest. 

Besides, the miners are to get something 
for what they give. Likewise, the Com- 
mission guarantees no change in the min- 
imum subsistence wage; this was not so last 
summer and it seems to me of importance. 

There are imponderables in the sit- 
uation, the greatest of which is British 
character, and the British tradition of 
“muddling through.” Probably, the re- 
sults will be that both parties will swallow 
portions of the report, royalties will be 
abolished, and the mines acquired by the 
Government. The proposals about asso- 
ciation with the electrical industry and 
the many plans for commercial improve- 
ment will be prayerfully consigned to 
boards and committees. Amalgamation 


will not at once be forced upon the 
owners, and while a controversy will rage 
over wage reduction, at least part of it 
will be accepted, while the subsidy, dis- 
guised either as a “loan” or a progres- 
sively extinguishing subvention, will 
doubtless continue. Unless special cir- 
cumstances intervene — such as a tactless 
move on the Government’s part, misbe- 
havior of the British Fascisti, or the de- 
termination of the railway unions to strike 
—the situation should be successfully 
dealt with as other crises have been. 





‘‘ Army Officers Pay 
Cash, Please!”’ 


(Continued from page 494) 


clawing octopus whose soulless instinct is 
to get a strangle hold on the defenseless 
commonwealth. It would appear, also, 
from what is being written, that the day’s 
work in the regular Army consists mainly 
of exchanging salutes. A few minor details, 
such as river and harbor engineering; 
manufacture, transportation, and storage 
of supplies; salvage and repair of equip- 
ment; medical research and hospitaliza- 
tion; border patrol; sitting on the lid in 
our more or less emotional colonies — all 
these things and a few besides are fre- 
quently overlooked. We know that we 
have a regular Army, but what do we 
know about it? How, for instance, do its 
officers busy themselves when not engaged 
in bullying enlisted men? And what con- 
sumes the brief intervals of time when 
the men are not saluting their superiors? 
Is it conceivable that Army officers have 
homes with wives and children of their 
own? What of the women? Have they 
human attributes, normal functions, 
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now and then a thought or two? And 
what of the children? Two, four, five, 
and sometimes even six in a family — 
each one born in a different part of the 
world just before a move, just after, or 
possibly on the way. What of educa- 
tion? Between kindergarten and college 
our oldest son was enrolled in seventeen 
different schools. 

Pacifism — disarmament — Christian 
brotherhood! Last year “Boots,” our 
second son, had Bible study in his first 
year of high school. One day he came 
home pretty well battered up, and when 
I protested mildly about his condition, he 
said, as he handed me a folded paper, 
“Well, if you think J look tough you 
ought to see the other guy. I left him with 
a black eye and a split lip for callin’ me 
names. 

Not being a pacifist in the strict sense 
of the word, I said no more at that time, 
but proceeded to examine the folded 
paper, which proved to be a preliminary 
test for the finals in Bible study. His 
grade was one hundred per cent, and one 
of the required quotations was that old ad- 
monition about turning the other cheek! 

When the same lad was only seven I 
came home one day to find him “defend- 
ing the bastion” against a hostile gang 
of neighborhood lads with a Moro spear 
some six feet long. And yet we are not a 
bloodthirsty family. The boys do not use 
dumdum bullets in their sling shots, my 
husband does not sleep with a machine 
gun under his pillow, and I have no 
notches cut in the handle of my umbrella. 





Correspondence 


The Russian Church 
New York City. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The editorial in THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 20, entitled “Whose Church Is 
This?” referring to the Russian Church, 
gives the wrong answer to the question. 
It was formerly the Czar’s Church; when 
the Czar fell it became the Church of the 
“Black” clergy, and when they lost con- 
trol, the Church of the “White” clergy. 

The Czar used to have complete con- 
trol, but even in his time there existed, 
though repressed, the features of church 
life which, when government control 
ended, shaped the development of the 
Church. There was the division between 
the two groups of the clergy: the Black, 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
‘Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

‘Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





or celibate, clergy from whom the bishops 
were chosen by the Czar, and who were 
thus closely affiliated with the old régime; 
and opposed to these, the White, or 
married clergy, the ordinary parish priests, 
who were closer to the people and inclined 
to dispute the dominance of the Black 
clergy. There was the tradition of the 
patriarchs, who had headed the Church 
for about a century before Peter the 
Great, and who represented the monarchi- 
cal idea in church life. There was the idea 
of a general church council, or “Sobor,” 
a democratic institution which the Czars 
had never tolerated. There was a reform 
movement, dating back to at least 1905. 

When the Czar fell, what happened? 
The Kerenski Government authorized the 
first Sobor. In it the Black clergy and their 
friends were dominant. They restored the 
office of patriarch and chose an adminis- 
tration sympathetic with the old régime. 
This administration anathematized the 
Soviets. 

The White clergy, meantime, had taken 
up the old reform program, and with their 
sympathizers (among the bishops had 
formed three “renovating groups” of the 
clergy. While the Blacks were losing 
strength, these groups were increasing in 
size and power. When the second Sobor, 
announced by the patriarch in 1922, as- 
sembled in May, 1923, the White clergy 
and their friends were in the majority. 
They accepted the separation of the 
Church from the State, abolished the 
office of patriarch, and chose as the ad- 
ministration of the Church a Holy Synod, 
composed of White clergymen, which 
has since governed the Church. 

Metropolitan John Kedrovski, ap- 
pointed by the Holy Synod as archbishop 
of America, is one of the White clergy, an 
American citizen, and a leader in the 
struggle in America which corresponds to 
the “renovating” movement in Russia. 
But the influence of the clergy has been so 
weakened by the conflicts between bishops 
and the unearthing of so many scandals 
of the old administration, that it is doubt- 
ful if the clergy really control the Church. 
It has become rather the church of the 
Russian-American people. 

As for the Soviet Government, its part 
has been to separate the Church from the 
State, to take over its properties, destroy 
its political character, and give it liberty 
to survive if it can. The fact that it has 
survived all this, as well as the deadening 
effects of centuries of governmental con- 
trol, and faces the future as “a loving, 
laboring union of the faithful in God, His 
Christ, and His truth” perhaps justifies 
the belief that after all it is God’s church. 

Ratpu M. Frinxk, 
Attorney for Metropolitan Fobn. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


A ProcramM For THE Wets. 1. Comment on the 
weakness of the wet party as here analyzed by Mr. 
Hazlitt. 2. Enumerate the reasons why an attack 
upon the Volstead Act is almost sure to fail. 3. Ex- 
plain the relationship of the Volstead Act to the 
Eighteenth Amendment to our Constitution. 4. 
Who has power to determine the real meaning of 
the phrase “intoxicating liquors” as used in the 
Volstead Act? 5. What steps would be necessary to 
accomplish the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment? 6. From your knowledge of the situation do 
you think such a repeal could be brought about? 
7. Do you agree with the essayist in his condemna- 
tion of the “preposterous state of affairs”? 8. What 
do you regard as the main point in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
proposed program. Study his proposal carefully, 
challenge each detail, and formulate your opinion 
of its merits and demerits. 

Tue Crisis 1n British Coat. Note the direct 
beginning of this article. There are no preliminary 
flourishes, the author immediately presents the 
items which he regards as essential. Try this clear- 
cut method in presenting some problem with which 
you are perfectly familiar — Athletic Conditions in 
Our School, The Senior Entertainment, The Problem 
of the Local Market, Improving Traffic Conditions in 
Our Town, Our Community Library, Our Charity 
Organization. 

1. In the analysis of the economic situation what 
does Mr. Hodges name as the salient element? 2. 
Does his answer apply to all economic situations? 
3. What, in general, determines the price of any 
article? 4. Apply this to the commodity that you 
know most about. Applying this principle try to 
explain the price of various makes of automobiles. 
5. After you have read this article through try 
writing a précis — condense it to approximately 
one third its present length. 

Witt Enctanp Break Down 1n May? Note that 
this article complements the preceding. 1. Had you 
thought of coal mining as being, as Mr. Walker 
asserts, the basic industry of England? Just what 
does the phrase mean? 2. Note the statistics that 
record the decline in coal production since 1913 
and account for the decrease. 3. Can you find out 
what the comparative record of our own production 
is during the corresponding period? How would you 
account for the difference between the two countries? 
4. How does Prime Minister Baldwin’s policy of 
subsidy impress you? Would such a measure likely 
succeed in America? Why or why not? 5. Study 
carefully the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. Were you a member of Parliament, what 
would be your attitude toward this report? 6. Study 
carefully Mr. Walker’s analysis of the difficulties 
confronting the acceptance of the Commission’s 
report and speculate on the probability of its ap- 
proval in Parliament. 7. You will be impressed with 
the clash between capital and labor. A concrete 
presentation of this problem is admirably given in 
John Galsworthy’s play entitled “Strife.” If the 
play cannot be read by the entire class, one or two 
members might volunteer to report upon it. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed's 
s-a Park Street & 9-a AsnpurToNn Pracs 














AMeere BARGAINS: Slightly Used Sets. 
Book of Knowledge, 20 vols., cloth, $45; half 
leather, $65. Harvard Classics, 50-51 vols., $60-$65; 
New sets. Maupassant’s Works, 10 vols., de luxe, 
$15. Webster’s Unabridged Di » $7.50. 
Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, 3 vols., 
$9.50. Brann, the Iconoclast, 12 vols., cloth, $22. 
Chekhov's Works, 5 vol., cloth, $12. Ibsen’s Works, 
12 in 6 vols., $13. Ingersoll’s Works, 12 vols., $25. 
Turgenieff's Works, 14 vols. in 7, $15. Tolstoy's 
’ Works, 28 vols., cloth, $35. Graetz, History of the 
ews, 6 vols., $16.50. Hundreds of other sets. Write 
Special 80 page catalogue. Ideal 

Book Co., 722 East 18ist Street, New York City. 


RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 


The Press™ Boston, ‘aass. 
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Weigh Too Much? 


Then by all means read this book. 

BLOOD P. URE—HIGH AND LOW 

By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. , 

giving the causes of this serious condition (fatty tissue 
is only one), its effects, approved methods of preven- 
tion and curative measures. 

If you are over 35 it will prove doubly valuable. 

All Bookstores, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.58. 


ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 





Composite character delineations 
from birth date, handwriting and your full name. 

Two questions answered + One dollar. 
AURO, ¢ East 57th Street ». New York City 


WEDDINGS 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 
In the latest styles from $15.00 per 100sets. 50 for $12.50 
including Double Envelopes. Samples and Booklet, ““Wed- 
ding Hetquette mailed on request. 

L. H. ISERN, Engraver, 153 E. 38th Street, New York 


FIRST EDITIONS: old and 
rare books. M. E. Northwall, 533 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century. 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 


Howes, Bookseller, 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, England. 


HAT BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F.H.Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















15% DISCOUNT FROM PUBLISHED 
PRICES ON ANY NEW BOOK PUB- 
LISHED. (Add 10c. per volume for postage.) 
Hermes Library Service, 81 Nassau St., New 
Vork City. 
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GS Hign-c SUMMER TOURS, $775 UP. 


| ian pe Hotels, Superior Service, 
Cultured Leaders. Independent Tours 
— Meter Tours — Spanish Study Tours — Medical Tours. 


STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 48th St., N.Y. 











Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY ¢& CO. 
Established 1857 
New Yorx 
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(Continued from page 499) stories in this 
volume seem to this reviewer to be in Mr. 
Lardner’s best vein. They are more mature 
than some of his former work but not less 
amusing. The reader begins laughing at 
the first line of the introduction. It is 
written by Sarah E. Spooldripper, and 
a footnote informs the world that “Miss 
Spooldripper lived with the Lardners for 
years and took care of their wolf. She 
knew all there was to know about 
Lardner, and her mind was virtually 
blank. It was part of her charm.” The 
rest of the book is equally easy to read. 


** *e kK * 


Words and Idioms. By Logan Pearsall 
Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. 


HOSE who love jwords for words’ 

sake will find pure treasure here. 
The author traces old familiar English 
terms, phrases, and idioms back to the 
very start — giving them to us in the ore, 
as it were, with the ancient earth still 
binding their gold. This kind of book 
is calculated to convert even a casu- 
ally attracted reader into a student of 
language. 


**e KK * 


The Secret Listeners of the East. By Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


STORY of murder and mystery 

and the tracking down of criminals 
in India. Naturally, Mr. Mukerji knows 
his India, being a Brahman of the 
Brahmans, but in this instance he has 
failed to make it real and vivid to Occi- 
dental senses. We do not see it or smell it 
or hear it — as we do in “Kim,” for ex- 
ample. The story is told in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact way; stupendous adventures 
are casually encountered and recorded. 
Whether or not the book is written for 
boys, so good a story should have been 
treated less cavalierly and more color put 
into Mr. Mukerji’s careful English. 


* kk *K * 


If Today Have No Tomorrow. By Olive 
Gilbreath. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00. 


HE son of an English family long 
resident in Russia experiences the 
war, the Revolution, and the Red chaos. 
The strange psychology of the times, the 
strange psychology of the Russians, the 


conflicts in his soul, his failure to control 


| his life, and his heavy punishment — all 


are told with power and insight. Miss Gil- 
breath has painted a strong, vivid canvas, 
but she has also shown a definite tragic 
sense. The closing chapters of the book are 
genuinely and profoundly tragic. This is 
an achievement in a time which has known 
too much tragedy to take it altogether 
seriously. 





The Virginia Quarterly 
Review 


takes pleasure in announcing its 
first anniversary and of inviting 
into its enlarging group of discrimi- 
nating readers that small fraction of 
the public interested in ideas, and 
particularly in ideas when they are 
well presented. Unlike ‘‘subscrib- 
ers” these persons are difficult to find. 
The VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
— that it and they may find each 
other. 


In the April issue out now 
These Things Doth the 


Lord Hate 
de Roulhac Hamilton 


Cordoba 
Waldo Frank 


The Conquest of Death 
Edwin Bjérkman 


$3.00 the year 75 cents a copy 
The Lawn, University, Virginia 














Uncle Sam and 

President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 
Why Not You? 


"THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclaim. 

President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget basis. And 
business men and practical 
women in all walks of life are 
doi likewise. 

The JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET SHEETS are de- 
signed to assist all who run 

or who would like to 
do so. They are convenient and 
simple to use. 


Sak 


iM, MASSACHUSETTS 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as te Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 


























THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive format. 
Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
person. Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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A New Novel 
HIGH SILVER 


‘By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


ITERARY critics in London 
L pointed to young Anthony 
Richardson when THE FORUM 
recently scoured England for a new 
serial. Mr. Richardson has already 
convinced a reading public that he 
is a writer worth watching,—and 
reading. 


Hicu Sitver is a love story,—a 
tale of character and youth. Tris- 
tram’s only playmate in the early 
years of life has been fantasy, and 
life, he learns through the bitter- 
ness of disillusion, is reality. The 
boy’s idealism makes him revolt 
against the ‘‘eat or be eaten’’ phi- 


Six instalments, beginning May 


FORUM 


May 


A Magazine of Controversy 
Edited by 


Henry Gopparp Leacu 
? 


? 
? 


losophy of his elders; but frustra- 
tion in school, in war, in marriage 
drive him to devastating com- 
promise. High Silver is told 
with beautiful self-control, yet 
with a poignancy that is in keep- 
ing with the idealism of the story 
itself. 


Tur Forum has set a high standard 
of literary excellence and vitality 
in its serials which in the past two 
years have included two ‘‘best 
sellers,’’ The Little French Girl and 
Soundings. Readers who follow 
Forum serials are likely to be ‘‘one 
up’’ on the circulating library. 


40147 Park Ave. 
? New York City 


7? 


7? 
# Send Tue Forum for the 
@° next 6 months. $2 enclosed. 


0? 
y Name 


7 ? Address 
35C A COPY; $4 YEARLY 
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